Leading  textile  houses  weave  many  of 
their  richest  fabrics  with  Bemberg*,  the  Aristocrat  of  Rayon  Yarn. 
Well-known  designers  are  inspired  by  these  superb  Bemberg 
fabrics  to  create  many  of  their  most  exciting  fashions. 

A  case  in  point  is  Hafner’s  famous  jacquard  rayon ^ 
satin,  woven  exclusively  of  Bemberg. 

This  glamorous  fabric  is  featured  in  the  ^  ^ 


collection  of  such  designers  as: 


strong  fashion  leadership  is  significant 
of  the  reasons  why  retailers  know  that  in  promoting  the  name 
U  ^  BEMBERG  with  the  finest  apparel  and  piece  goods, 

BEMBERG  MEANS  BUSINESS. 

Aristocrat  (^Rafon  yhm 

*BEMBERG  is  th«  r«gisUr«d  »rad*-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Same  scene:  Two  weeks  later 


BIGELOW 

WEAVERS 


...Seriously,  two  weeks  of  training  can 
make  a  new  salesman  out  of  a  mem . . . 
if  it’s  the  right  training!  That’s  the 
kind  we  give  at  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Selling  Institute  in  Amsterdam. 

Here,  in  a  course  prepared  by  leading 
retailing  experts,  your  salesmen  learn  the  special¬ 
ized  technique  of  carpet-selling  imder  conditions 
just  about  as  ideal  as  human  planning  can  make 
them. 

Instead  of  “just  a  classroom,”  there’s  a  model 
store,  carpet  workroom,  lectiire  hall,  and  theater. 

Instead  of  a  lot  of  lecturing,  lessons  are  presented 
by:  1.  Explanation  of  the  sales  problem.  2.  Demon¬ 


stration  of  the  best  selling  techniques.  3.  Practice 
of  those  techniques  by  the  students.  4.  Instructor's 
criticism  to  correct  errors  observed  in  practice. 

Our  objective  is  not  to  stuff  your  salesmen  full 
of  memorized  rules  and  ship  them  back  to  you. 
We  train  them  to  be  so  fully  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  carpet  selling  problems,  through  practice, 
that  they  can  think  their  way  through  any  future 
carpet  selling  situations  that  come  up  in  your  store. 

If  that  kind  of  training  sounds  like  the  right 
kind  to  you,  why  not  ask  your  local  Bigelow  rep¬ 
resentative  about  entering  your  man ...  or  men . . . 
in  the  Institute?  Ask  him  soon . .  .classes  are  limited 
to  twenty  men  for  each  two  weeks’  session . 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 


140  Madison  Avenua,  New  York  City 
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o  need  to  write  a  card — these  handsome  Cannons 
say  you  picked  them  specially  for  her!  How  she’ll  love  their 
holiday  colors — their  huge,  soft  luxury — and  of  course 
the  personal  note  of  her  own  proud  initials!  Your  store  will 
provide  monograms  at  extra  cost — and  show  you 
scores  more  Cannon  towels  with  magic  Christmas  touches. 

Gift  sets,  too!  Cannon  towels  are  priced  from  about  39c  to  $2.95 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York  City  13 
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decorate  your  towel  department  with 


Flamingo  M  Citron  Chartreuse  M  Grey  Mist 


Success  colors  of  the  Cannon  colorcade  —  Flamingo,  Citron  Chartreuse  and 

Grey  Mist  are  Christmas/  as  holly!  On  Cannon's  "Dresden"  style,  they  give  a  gay  lift  to 

any  towel  department  — however  large  or  small.  And  they're  more  than 

Christmas  trimmings  — they  sell.  Mounted  color  proofs  of  this  Cannon  consumer 

advertising  (which  appears  in  Life  and  national  women's  magazines)  will 

help  close  a  sale.  Your  monogramming  service,  too,  is  an  excellent  seasonal  J 

stimulant.  Advertise  it  — then  watch  your  Christmas  figures  climb! 

CANNON  MILLS,  INC.,  70  Worth  Stroot,  Now  York  aty  13 
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for  more  efficient  il 

ALTERATION 

and  workroom 
operation  .... 


G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 

I  4403  Sharidan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
I  Talaphona  —  Edgawatar  51 12 


Duplicate  records 
faster 


Use  Portagraph  to  create  your  duplicates 
of  advenising  layouts,  invoices,  corre- 
spondeoce  and  all  other  store  records. 
Makes  up  to  60  copies  in  one  hour. 


kCCSMTE— no  errors,  no  proofreading,  no 
correcting. 

fCONOMIClU.- photocopies  cost  only  a  few 
cents  each. 

smnt  —  no  darkroom,  no  experience 
needed;  automatic  electric  timer  assures 
correct  exposures. 

STtttDY— all  steel  construction,  yet  light 
enough  to  be  easily  moved. 

VnSATILE  —  copies  any  kind  of  record  — 
written,  printed  or  drawn  on  one  or  both 
sides  —  white  or  colored  paper,  any  weight 
from  tissue  to  card  stock. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  folder.  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  Inc.,  Room  183,  Photo 
Records  Div.,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 
Fll  MEATEI  lUSINESS  EFFICIENCf-USE  PNOTOGIAmv 
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display  on  parade... 

New  York  in  December  promises  many  things — most 
important,  of  course,  MARKET  WEEK  . . .  with  Spring 
and  Easter  displays  on  parade!  And  as  always,  the 
inspirational  Christmas  windows  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  N.  A.  D.  I.  members  will 
exhibit,  for  display  directors  and  key  personnel, 
their  latest  creations  for  Spring  and  Easter  selling  .  .  . 
four  floors  full !  Be  sure  to  attend,  for  it  promises  to  be 
the  greatest  gathering  of  display  in  history. 


Remember,  December  5  thru  10. 
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STORE  WAGES 

1  was  very  much  interested  in  the  a 
tide  on  retail  wages  (“Substandard?”  b\ 
E.  R.  Lerner,  Stores,  Septemlier,  19.58 
The  rough  comparisons  of  retail  wage 
with  those  in  industry  have  continuallv  = 
put  retailing  in  a  bad  light  which  n: 
doesn’t  deserve. 

On  several  cKcasions  where  niinimum 
wages  have  been  discussed  in  this 
there  has  always  been  an  attempt  to  malil 
store  wages  conform  to  the  industrial  pa  ^ 
tern.  The  state  labor  department  is  4 
dominated  by  organized  labor  in  industr  l 
that  the  particular  characteristics  n[  rrf 
tailing  are  lost  sight  of.  I 

The  annual  wage  in  industry  is  ymu| 
thing  the  unions  are  aiming  at.  \\e  i| 
retailing  have  the  annual  wage  becauJ 
our  regular  employees  have  52  weeks  en: 
ployment  and  the  security  that  goes  wii: 
it.  We  should  make  more  of  that  fact  thai 
we  have  .  .  . 

I'o  be  guaranteed  an  annual  wage  is  i 
he  insured  against  lay-offs.  Insurance  ci»i 
money.  The  employee  should  be  willir 
and  expect  to  pay  for  this  insurance  I) 
accepting  a  fair  average  wage  on  an  a- 
nual  basis  and  not  demand  a  rate  so  higl 
that  it  cannot  be  guaranteed.  The  law( 
averages  still  works.  .Again  I  say  we  shou! 
stre.ss  the  steadiness  in  employment  in  n 
tailing  and  emphasize  the  annual  wa; 
and  not  the  hourly  rates. 

—  (Name  withheld  by 
rc(|uest) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PUSH 


Prom  Paul  R.  Ladd: 

.Mr.  Meek  has  reflected  in  the  artki 
(■■(iluistnias  or  Commercialism?,”  Stou 
.August.  1918)  the  opinion  of  a  nuinlter 
secretaries,  and  also  perhaps  let  his  ow 
thinking  infitience  his  report  on  tli 
reactions.  ^ 

1  thoroughly  agree  that  costs  are  a  dr 
terrent  to  community  Christmas  dcdit 
tions.  1  also  can  understand  perfectly  th 
decorations  and  the  Christmas  spirit  iiy 
can  be  jeopardized  by  an  untimely  and  !'• 
prolonged  observance.  We  have  to  I'l 
ance  this,  however,  with  the  early  (  Ini' 
mas  shopping  idea  and  campaign  nhii 
has  been  cpiite  successful  over  the  years  i 
spreading  the  load  of  Christmas  shoppin 
.Many  women  now  buy  Christmas  gifts  "i 
of  season. 

We  all  know  also  that  stores  concenira| 
their  advertising  when  it  brings  result' 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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CHILDREN 


Welcome  The  Woman  Who  Sews!  This  fashion-con¬ 
scious  customer  is  an  individualist,  a  generous  pur¬ 
chaser  of  millinery,  handbags,  hose,  shoes  and  a  wealth 
of  accessories  to  go  with  each  new  costume.  And,  of 
course,  she  has  youngsters.  Ring  up  a  McCall  Pattern 
sale  .  .  .  then  listen  to  the  echo  of  cash  registers  in  all 
the  adults’— and  children’s— departments ! 


At  L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO.,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  18.1%  of  the  store’s  pattern  and 
fabric  customers  polled  purchase  gloves 
and  11.8%  costume  jewelry. 

At  SANGER  BROS.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
survey  reveals  that  23.4%  of  the  home 
sewing  customers  buy  belts  when  they 
make  a  new  garment,  33.2%  purchase 
shoes. 

At  BUCK'S  INC.,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
27.9%  of  the  store’s  pattern  and  piece 
goods  customers  polled  buy  slips,  32.5% 
buy  handbags. 

At  WOLF  &  DESSAUER,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  14.6%  of  the  respondents  buy 
girdles  and  41.1%  buy  hats  to  wear  with 
each  newly  made  garment. 


In  your  store,  too,  you’ll  no  doubt  find  that  The  Pattern 
Repeats  Itself!  No  other  location  generates  such  a 
volume  of  traffic  as  the  few  square  feet  of  the  pattern 
department.  And  the  prime  mover  is  the  McCall  Pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  preferred  for  its  fashion  authenticity. 
By  impartial  nationwide  survey*,  56.2  percent  of  the 
10,000  women  recently  polled  reported  that  they  prefer 
to  use  McCall  Patterns! 


All-Printed 

Patterns 


*From  "The  Woman  Who  Sews,"  a  58-page  survey 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  24  representative  de¬ 
li'  partment  stores.  It  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  factors 
ii],  that  affect  fabric  and  pattern  selling.  Write  McCall 
Corp.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  for  your 
free  copy,  today. 
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CANNON 


Now  Cannon  l)rinjj;s  you  a  new  sheet  that  will  boost  your  selling:  operation! 


W  hen  you  ofler  your  customers  the  new  Comb- 
spun  Cannon  Percale  Sheet,  you  ofl'er  them 
everything!  Quality!  A  smoother,  softer  sheet. 
If  ear!  A  sheet  proved  stronger  by  test,  lii^ht 


price!  New  Combspun  Cannon  Percales  cost 


no  more  than  carded  Cannon  Percales! 


A  big  four-color  advertising  campaign 
going  to  give  Cannon  Comhspuns  a  big  sd 
off— in  magazines  vour  customers  read  mo 
You  can  do  big  things  with  a  sheet  as  good 
this.  Put  a  healthy  selling  effort  behind  it-| 
healthy  results! 
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YORK  13,  N.  Y.  ★  CANNON  TOWELS  A  STOCKINGS  ★  BLANKETS 


Combtpun  Percales  have  a  higher  thread  count!  Careful 
count  under  high-powered  microscopes  show  that  Combspun 
Cannon  Percales  have  a  thread  count  of  186  threads  per 
square  inch. 


^  Combspun  Cannon  Percales  are  longer  wearing,  yet 
light  weight!  Here,  United  States  Testing  Co.,  Inc.*  experts 
weigh  swatches  of  Combspun  Cannon  Percales.  Although  their 
thread  count  is  higher,  they’re  as  light  weight  as  carded  Cannon 
Percales.  An  advantage  over  muslins  when  it  comes  to  bed¬ 
making  and  home  laundering.  An  advantage  when  sheets  are 
sent  out  at  pound  rates. 


paign  Coast-to-(\)ast  campaign  to  tell  customers 
I  sec  nhout  Combspun  Percales!  Big,  newsy,  four- 
coKir  ads  will  appear  in  Life,  Good  Housekeep- 
,  good  Home  Journal,  American  Home, 

j  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Bride's  Magazine, 
^  and  Bride’s  Reference  Book!  Plan  your  tie-in. 
Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  make  the  most  of  the 
:  best  thing  to  hit  the  sheet  business  in  years! 


fi/uunit/ 

TtrijH  U  QiAHjdaUt) 


Combspun  Cannon  Percales  are  stronger!  This  labora¬ 
tory  scene  shows  the  machine  that  tests  breaking  strength. 
Combspun  Cannon  Percales  proved  to  be  157e  stronger  than 
our  carded  percales. 


Your  Tailors  Will  Approve 

COMPLETE  PRESSING  UNIT 
OF  ALL-STEIN  EQUIPMENT 


TAILOR'S  PRESSING  IRON.  Stcin-Biiilt  16  pound  full  nickel  plated  with  thiee 
heat  controlled.  Fully  guaranteed.  Perfectly  balanced  and  correctly  shaped. 

STEIN  EASY-LIFT  PRESSING  DEVICE.  I  akes  the  drudgery  out  of  pressing,  f'.arries 
the  weight  of  iron.  S|>eeds  pressing.  I  housands  in  use.  Don't  lie  without  this 
device. 


PRESSING  TARLE.  Sturdily  made  with  heavy  angle  steel  frame  and  legs  and 
2-inch  Poplar  top.  30  inches  wide  by  5  feet  hmg  and  .30  inches  high.  Othei 
sizes  made  on  request.  Will  give  gtKHl  service  for  many  years. 
pressing  ruck.  Another  Stein-Built  puxluct.  Length  42  inches,  width  II 
inches  tapering  to  7  inches.  Hard  w«kk1.  Heavily  padded  and  coveretl.  Othei 
sizes  available. 


Featuring  our 


STEIN  Easy. 
Lift  Pressing 
Device 


LA  WItEXCE  »t.  STEti\  COMPANY 

BtS~023  II  •  Van  Dmren  Sirmei  .  .  CMeago  7,  iilimoim 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

and  they  have  found  out  that  they  cantui 
(diristmas  business  rolling  shortly  after  i 
not  immediately  after.  Thanksgiving 
I'here  was  a  time  when  Christinas  buyim 
was  heaviest  a  day  or  two  before  Chrisi 
mas,  but  that  is  not  so  any  more,  1  belief 
Buying  is  concentrated  before  the  last  In 
days. 

Communities  and  stores  can  overdi 
(Christmas  decorations,  but  they  also  oi 
do  a  great  deal  to  add  to  the  C:hristim 
spirit  and  create  “goodwill  among  men 
Carols  can  be  played  noisily  in  the  com 
munity  and  decorations  can  be  blatant 
However,  1  have  seen  very  few  examplf 
of  Christmas  decorations  and  observant 
which  were  out  of  keeping  with  the  oco 
sion.  Most  community  decorations  ar 
festive  and  appropriate,  and  individuj 
store  decorations  are  generally  pleasan 
and  acceptable.  Perhaps  Mr.  Meek  know 
of  certain  communities  which  go  over 
board,  but  1  have  not  happened  to  sa 
this  type  of  observance  by  retailers  on  an 
community  basis,  or  even  as  individua 
stores. 

—  Paul  R.  Ljvdd 
General  Manager, 
Providence  (R.  1.) 
(Chamber  of  Commerce 

From  James  E.  Nagle: 

1  would  like  to  express  to  you  ai 
opinion  concerning  Christmas  decoration 
based,  not  so  much  on  the  experieni 
which  the  Chamber  has  had,  but  rathe 
tipon  comments  which  have  been  picks 
up  over  the  years.  Actually  since  thi 
Chamber  serves  five  municipalities,  ourrt 
tail  promotions  do  not  get  down  to  th 
street  or  area  basis  .  .  .  However,  I  thinl 
that  we  have  over-emphasized  the  valw 
of  these  decorations  at  Christmas  tim 
and  unless  a  community  aims  its  theiw 
direc  tly  at  the  Youngsters,  it  is  a  wastf " 
time,  money  and  energy.  The  whole  them 
of  Christmas  has  become  too  commercial 
ized  anyhovs’,  and  I  think  some  common: 
ties  have  built  bad  public  relations  b 
putting  “frosting  on  the  cake”  by  way  J 
idtra  street  decorations  and  forgetting  iha 
giMKl  merchandising  during  holiday  tim 
is  more  important.  1  agree  with  joe  Med 
and  imagine  that  .  .  .  other  chamber  f' 
ecutives  .  .  .  will  feel  pretty  much  tl« 
same  way. 

—  James  E.  Nacc  e. 

Manager,  Chamber  of  Ca® 
merce  of  The  Oranp 
and  Maplewood.  N.  J 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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JT  RESENTING  ...  the  flTSt  book- 
*  ^  keeping  machine  styled  in  the 
modem  mode— with  that  rare  beauty  of 
truly  functional  design.  And  inherent  in 
this  distinctive  machine  are  new  features 
that  speed  and  simplify  the  production 
of  every  accounting  record. 

The  Foremost  is  fashioned  for  eff^ 
ciency  in  business  administration— fash¬ 
ioned  for  faster  accounts  receivable,  for 
more  detailed  accounts  payable,  for  com¬ 
plete  payroll  records— as  well  as  for  every 


other  phase  of  management  control. 

Combining  the  maximum  in  owner- 
utility  with  singular  operator-appeal,  this' 
completely  electrified  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine  is  designed  to  produce  the  results 
you  require— at  lower  cost.  See  it  today! 

Call  your  local  Remington  Rand  spe¬ 
cialist,  or  write  Department  ST-11, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


stores 


CORRECTING  AN  ERROR 


Through  an  error  in  the  records  of  our  photographic 
file,  the  above  view  as  featured  in  our  advertisement 
in  the  September  issue  of  “Stores”  was  indicated  as  The 
Goerke  Company  of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  This  should 
have  been  captioned: 

STEINBACH  COMPANY 
RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  regret  the  confusion  caused  by  this  error  and  are 
happy  to  speak  of  our  pride  in  both  this  and  the  Stein* 
bach  Company  installation  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


THE  ABOVE  STORE  I>  COLOR 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  four-color  booklet  of 
the  above  $tore  —  including  actual  floor  plan. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 

PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORIES 
PORTLAND  2.  Oregon.  3800  S.  E.  22nd  Street 
LOS  ANGELES  25,  Celif.,  2221-31  S.  Sepulveda  Blvd. 

OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STAFFS 

New  York,  New  York,  420  Lexington  Ave.  •  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  547  Oliver  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois,  14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  •  Memphis,  Tennessee,  808-810  Sterick  Building 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

From  Norman  Randall: 

Our  plans  for  this  year  call  for  a  b«Ui 
public  relations  program  by  the  merchann 
in  our  city,  dating  back  to  the  old 
fashioned  type  of  Christmas.  Our  oal\ 
decoration  on  the  streets  will  be  an  old 
fashioned  type  of  lantern  that  will  fit  ove 
the  street  lights.  There  will  be  no  canntd 
music  but  live  choral  singing;  also  a  chil 
dren’s  parade  and  gifts  for  children  in 
orphanages,  hospitals,  etc. 

We  thoroughly  agree  that  the  pressunj 
and  high-handed  financial  campaigns  art: 
definitely  passe.  They  do  not  cement  r 
lations  between  the  retailers  and  a  r.h^m  2 
ber  of  Commerce.  It  almost  puts  the! 
Chamber  in  the  same  class  with  politti 
solicitations.  i 

The  public  is  tired  of  commerciallj 
Christmases,  and  I  think  research  would} 
show  that  the  kind  of  business  attractedlnf 
these  “gimmicks"  is  practically  negligibki 
whereas  good  sound  merchandising  and! 
attention  to  the  children  at  Christmas  (kill 
a  lot  more  toward  providing  a  morflj 
friendly  and  amiable  Christmas  spirit  | 
—  Norman  J.  Randei.i 
Manager  | 

Distribution  Division  | 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Chambe 
of  Commerce 

From  William  J.  Hayes: 

Nicollet  .Avenue,  Minneapolis’  printi 
pal  street,  has  been  decorated  for  the'' 
Christmas  season  for  twenty-five  consecu  . 
tive  years,  and  the  decorations  receive  as  | 
many  encomiums,  both  from  local  resi  |{ 
dents  and  outside  visitors,  as  they  evei  j 
did— more  in  fact.  1 

Last  year  a  representative  of  Chicagt  )! 
State  Street  merchants  visited  this  Assn/ 
ciation  office  for  the  express  purpose  d  |i 
obtaining  information  with  regard  to  tht  J 
decorations,  because  some  visiting  Chicagc  | 
merchants  considered  them  outstand 
ing  ...  . 

It  is  true  the  decorations  have  been  I 
costing  more  year  by  year,  but  our  mem  | 
bers  feel  they  are  worth  it,  and  there  is  n« 
trouble  in  making  collections,  both  from’ 
our  members  and  non-members  of  the 
-AsstKiation. 

Nicollet  .Avenue  will  be  decorated  thisj 
year  as  usual,  and  at  present,  at  least,  there 
is  no  thought  of  discontinuing  this  vearh 
feature. 

—  William  J.  Hayes 
Manager, 

.Vlinneapolis  Retaileis 
Association 
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The  ancient  Greek  “glamour  girl"  had  few  of  the  "adornments” 
available  to  her  modern  counterpart  of  1 948.  Incidentally,  we  doubt 
if  she  was  really  more  beautiful  or  alluring;  certainly,  she  never  had 
sheer,  soft,  smoky-dull  hosiery  to  encase  those  shapely  legs  (lovely 
hosiery,  made  even  more  lovely  by  DuraBeau  Finishes}. 


DuraBeau  Finishes,  in  addition  to  beautifying,  impart  the  famous  "film 
of  protection,”  which  assures  added  resistance  to  spots,  snags  and 
runs, — thus,  giving  the  lady  of  1948  "miles  more  wear"  per  pair. 


TEXTILE 

FINISHES 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &t 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Fltila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  CaHtarines,  Out.,  Con. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC 


ROBERTSON'S# 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 

ivs  6  Escalators 


Robertson's,  too,  knows  how  highly  important  it  is  to  provide  vertical 
transportation  that  is  as  modern  as  any  other  part  of  the  store.  For  today, 
modern  stores  are  being  designed  for  free-flow  customer  traffic  to  all 
departments  on  all  floors.  And  Escalators  are  carrying  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  up-and-down  traffic,  with  elevators  handling  the  remaining  10  to 
15  per  cent. 

The  new  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATOR  sells  for  33  per  cent  less  than  our  former 
two-foot  Escalators.  Yet,  it  is  8"  wider  .  .  .  carries  25  per  cent  more  people 
.  .  .  handles  up  to  5,000  customers  an  hour  ...  is  25  per  cent  lighter  .  .  . 
can  be  installed  faster  .  .  .  requires  less  building  work.  Write  for  Bulletin 
B-700-V.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ESCALATOR"  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY.  ONLY  OTIS  MAKES  ESCALATOR* 


November,  1! 
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DEMOCRACY  WORKS  HERE 


Annual 


wide  retail  public  relations  campaign, 
which  will  concliule  with  a  visual 
demonstration  of  methods  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  new  fashions.  Later  in  the 
Convention  the  Visual  Merchaudising 
Group  has  includetl  a  meeting  on  ilis- 
play  and  display  technitpies  which 
will  be  of  outstanding  interest  to  re¬ 
tail  display  executives. 

NRDCiA’s  Controllers’  (Congress  has 
greatly  expanded  its  C>onvention  par¬ 
ticipation  with  three  regular  and  one 
"early  Ijird”  session.  I’he  latter  will 
lie  devoted  to  Lll  O,  the  last-in,  lirst 
out  method,  which  is  the  subject  of 
[Conlitnif'd  nu  pu^f  70) 


By  Robert  J.  Maver 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


Each  and  every  Division  and  Group 
tjf  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Assoc  iation  has  included  sessions  deal¬ 
ing  with  all-important  topics  in  their 
immediate  field  of  endeavor.  Special 
sessions  have  also  been  planned  at 
which  top  management  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  will  hear  discussions  of 
the  intricate  problems  connected  with 
successful  store  operation  from  the  top 
level  aspect. 

For  the  first  titue  in  Cxinventiou 
history  NRlXiA’s  new  V''isual  .Mer¬ 
chandising  (iroup  will  hold  meetings. 
One  of  these  is  tied  into  the  briefing 
session  on  the  forthcoming  nation¬ 


HE  October 


mailing  to  members 
of  the  .Subject-Session  Outline  of 
•'RDGA’s  .H8th  .\nnual  Convention 
iK  int  that  plans  for  this  greatest  of 
II  retail  meetings  were  in  their  final 
>  and  the  Convention  itself  but 
I  short  time  away. 

I  he  outline  indicates  that  from  its 
spelling  session,  |anuary  10,  through 
Ik  gavel  which  announces  its  close  on 


Robert  A.  Seidel 


Chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Executive 
Committee  and  vice  president  of  W. 

T.  Grant  Co.,  Seidel  is  spearheading 
the  drive  for  LIFO  retroactivity. 

MDU  PRESSES 


LIFO 


O  TILL  hoping  that  they  could  have 
^  the  dispute  over  retroactive  appli¬ 
cation  of  LIFO  settled  through  the 
relatively  uncomplicated  method  of 
administrative  action,  representatives 
of  NRDGA  last  month  presented  to 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  a 
formal  and  well-publicized  brief  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  retail  case,  and  calling 
for  action  “to  correct  ...  an  inequit¬ 
able  assessment  of  Federal  income 
taxes  on  a  large  part  of  the  American 
retail  industry  since  1941.” 

Robert  A.  Seidel,  vice  president  and 
controller  of  W.  T.  Grant,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
NRDGA,  headed  a  retail  delegation 
which  conferred  with  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  officials  in  Washington  on 
October  20.  Other  retail  representa¬ 
tives  were:  Arthur  R.  Kaiser,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  W.  Gilbert  Morrison, 


Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.;  J.  And¬ 
ersen,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  John  H. 
Rutter,  The  Hecht  Co.;  Theodore 
S.  Faller,  R.  H.  Macy  Sc  Co.;  John 
j.  Kavanagh,  general  manager.  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  and  John  C. 
Hazen,  Washington  representative  of 
NRDGA. 

The  text  of  the  NRDGA  brief  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Appropriate  remedial  action  is 
needed  in  order  to  correct  an  inequit¬ 
able  assessment  of  Federal  income 
taxes  on  a  large  part  of  the  American 
retail  industry  since  1941.  This  in¬ 
equality  has  been  the  result  of  an  im¬ 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Revenue 
Code  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  re¬ 
tail  merchants  to  use  the  last-in-first- 
out  method  of  valuing  inventory  pro¬ 
vided  by  Section  22  D  of  the  Code.  A 


(>!hei  I 

decision  of  the  Tax  Court  early  Innld 
1947  invalidated  that  inttipretati«.ireai 
Under  the  regulations  presently X,anv 
effect,  only  those  retailers  who  contelheii  p 
ed  the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  iijid  ad 
ternal  Revenue  are  entitled  to  Lii 
rights  provided  by  the  Congress  aii 
confirmed  by  the  Court  tlecisi.^ate  d( 
Those  who  complied  with  this  Gi 
ernment  Agency’s  interpretation  |)f  the 
the  law  have  thereby  been  penali.v 
“Early  in  1941,  because  of  sha 
and  sustained  increases  in  price  leve' 
a  large  number  of  retail  merchants 


various  lines  became  concerned  wiiRn  the 
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the  dangers  inherent  in  the  convei 
tional  accounting  method  theretofc 
employed  in  the  valuation  of  their  i 
ventories.  That  method  had  the  eff- 
of  reflecting  in  taxable  income  t' 
severe  price  inflation  in  valuation  * 
unsold  goods,  thus  causing  unrealh 
book  profits  to  be  subjected  to 
tremely  high  tax  rates,  resulting  in 
serious  drain  on  cash  necessary  f 
operations. 
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Early  Treasury  Position 

“Retailers  were  determined 
adopt  the  last-in-first-out  (LIF 
method  of  inventory  valuation,  an 
proposed,  through  their  trade  assoc.  “J  ”” 
tions,  a  number  of  methods  to  t! 
Treasury  Department  by  which  Uf 
could  be  adopted  by  retailers  with  tl 
use  of  price  indices,  and  thus  nio: 
accurately  reflect  actual  income. 

“The  desirability  of  eliminating  I'l  J’ 
inflationary  price  fluctuations  on  ui 
sold  merchandise  was  generally  agre 
upon.  Nevertheless,  in  regulations 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  .  . 
enue  and  other  statements,  official  a 
unofficial,  the  Bureau  took  the  po| 
tion  that  the  LIFO  method  could 
applied  only  on  an  item  basis:  that 
that  the  merchandise  on  hand  at 
end  of  the  year  had  to  be  comp: 
item  by  item  with  the  merchandise  s 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
valued  accordingly.  Fhe  many  tho 
sands  of  items  included  in  the  typu 
inventory  made  it  impractical  tova: 
each  specific  item.  Moreover,  withi 
spect  to  certain  classes  of  goods  si: 
as  women’s  apparel,  the  ideiu: 
items  would  seldom  be  found  in  b' 
the  opening  and  closing  inventory 
“It  is  obvious  to  the  retailers  t 
the  adoption  of  LIFO  on  any  1' 
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jhci  than  the  item  comparison  basis 
ould  meet  with  resistance  from  the 
ureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
iianv  retailers  therefore  abandoned 
heir  position.  How’ever,  several  stores 
id  adopt  the  LIFO  methoti  of  ac- 
ounting.  determining  inventory  val- 
les  by  price  indices  applied  to  aggre 
fc.tte  dollar  inventories.  The  Bureau 
(  fused  to  permit  this.  The  position 
)f  the  Bureau  was  litigated  in  a  test 
ase,  Hutzler  Brothers  Company,  be- 
ore  the  Tax  Court.  The  Court  de- 
|ided  that  it  was  permissible  for  a 
(tail  merchant  to  value  inventories 
the  last-in-first-out  basis  through 
he  application  of  price  indices  and 
ithout  respect  to  the  identification 
heirrlif  specific  items.  This  decision  was 
rndered  early  in  1947. 

I’iticnt  Restrictive  Ruling 

“After  the  tlecision  in  the  Hutzler 
Lise,  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
he  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  made 
awii  its  position  with  respect  to  that 
decision.  Finally  an  announcement 
||vas  made  in  1948  that  the  principle 
tablished  by  the  Hutzler  decision 
|iuiild  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury 
>epartment.  Revised  regulations 
.ere  issued.  Under  the  revised  regii- 
itioiis  those  retailers  who  contested 
Jie  Bureau’s  position  are  permitted  to 
Ne  LIFO  for  1941  and  subsequent 
fears. 

“However,  the  large  group  of  retail- 
s  who  were  misled  by  the  Bureau’s 
riginal,  erroneous  position  are  not 
ow  permitted  to  adopt  the  LIFO 
thod  retroactively  to  1941.  They_ 
re  denied  this  right  because  they  ditl 
nal  R  statutory  requirements 

iciala  i*^^*^*^*”*"^  to  the  reports  to  sharehold- 
the  p  f  ^  creditors  and  the  regulatory 
could  governing  time  and 
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fanner  of  election  of  method.  Thai 
hese  conditions  were  not  met  was  due 
iiUrely  to  the  Commissioner’s  posi- 
indisei'  ^  and  the  unwillingness  of  most 
year  a  to  take  a  contrary  position, 

my  th'i  presently  revised  regulations 

le  typi; 

1  to  va' 


hich  restrict  the  right  to  use  the 
IFO  methtxl  to  those  retailers  who 
^^.ilj,|'‘*'icsted  the  Bureau’s  original  posi- 
)ods  y  I***'  amended  so  as  to  afford 

iviiuactive  relief*  to  those  retailers 
_ _ 

i  in  h 
mtory 
ilers  t 

any  I' 1942 
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|ho  were  misled  by  the  Bureau’s  orig- 
hal,  erroneous  position.  The  results 

[  I  here  is  precwlcni  for  this.  Sot*  I  I).  .519**. 


that  will  be  obtained  by  recognizing 
this  right  are  those  that  would  have 
obtained  if  the  Statute  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  interpreted  by  the  Bureau  in  1941 
and  all  taxpayers  treated  alike.” 

Executive  Committee  Action 

Mr.  Seidel’s  committee  discussed  the 
representations  made  in  this  brief 
with  the  Treasury  Department’s  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  and  with  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  As  a  result  of  the 
second  conference,  the  Bureau  re¬ 
quested  the  NRDGA  to  file  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  the  cost  would  be  to  the 
government  if  use  of  the  LIFO  meth- 
(xl  retroactive  to  1941  were  permitted. 
In  accordance  with  action  taken  by 
the  Assexiation’s  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  at  a  meeting  on  November  3,  a 
questionnaire  has  been  circulated  to 
NRDGA  members  and  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  staff  is  preparing  the  re¬ 
quested  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the 
membership’s  report.  This  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  complete  about  November  20. 

Until  the  results  are  tabulated  and 
summarized  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  certain  published  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  loss  of  government  reve¬ 
nue  involved  are  or  are  not  exagger¬ 
ated.  Along  with  the  dollar  estimate 
the  Association  is  scheduled  to  submit 
another  detailed  Ijrief  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  operation  and  the  principles  in¬ 
volved. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Retail  Associations  the  NRDGA 
submitted  full  details  on  all  its  actions 
and  plans,  so  that  all  retailers  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program. 

Certain  proposals  that  permission 
to  use  LIFO  be  requested  only  for 
concerns  which  use  the  retail  account¬ 
ing  system  were  rejected  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Because  of  the  urgency  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  LIFO  situation,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  voted  to  enlarge  the 
LIFO  Committee,  which  has  previous¬ 
ly  functioned  as  a  sub-group  of  the 
Taxation  Committee.  It  will  now  be 
an  Association  committee,  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
with  its  own  executive  committee  ol 
a  few  members  who  can  make  quick 
decisions  and  take  immediate  action 
on  questions  that  come  up. 

Long  Range  Advantages 

.  Although  present  interest  in  LIFO 
tends  to  center  strongly  on  the  tax  re¬ 


funds  obtainable  if  retroactive  appli¬ 
cation  is  permitted,  John  J.  Kavanagh, 
general  manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  points  out  that  the  long- 
range,  general  benefits  of  the  system 
are  its  most  important  feature.  “There 
is  a  decided  operating  advantage,”  he 
said  in  a  recent  bulletin,  “in  the  fact 
that  LIFO  acts  to  level  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  in  the  stores’  experience. 
In  a  period  of  price  fluctuations 
downward,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  last  goods  purchased  were  the  first 
to  be  sold  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
remaining  inventory  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  goods  previously  purchased 
at  higher  levels  and  consequently  tax 
liability  would  be  increased.  How¬ 
ever,  this  very  fact  will  operate  to 
make  a  more  normal  year-to-year  ex- 
[xrience  for  the  business. 

“Specifically,  here  are  some  of 
the  advantages  which  those  stores 
whose  use  of  LIFO  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  court  decision  in  the 
Hutzler  Bros,  case  now  have: 

1.  It  eliminates  sharp  [leaks  and 
valleys  in  earnings  and  inven¬ 
tory  by  minimizing  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  price  level. 

2.  It  results  in  the  payment  ol 
taxes  out  of  profits  actually 
earned  by  eliminating  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  unrealized  profit  due 
to  inventory  price  inflation. 

3.  By  removing  the  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  influence  of  price  fluctua¬ 
tion  from  operating  results, 
LIFO  gives  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  management  effici¬ 
ency. 

4.  It  tends  to  keep  expenditures 
for  taxes,  executive  salaries 
based  on  bonus  plans,  and  divi¬ 
dends,  in  propxr  relationship 
to  actual  earnings. 

5.  It  acts  as  a  safeguard  against 
working  capital  impairment 
due  to  payment  of  taxes  and 
dividends  on  unrealized  profits 
due  to  inflation  in  inventory 
values. 

fi.  In  the  matter  of  taxes,  over  a 
period  of  years  it  may  or  may 
not  prove  advantageous,  but  it 
does  operate  to  allocate  the  tax 
burden  more  accurately  to  those 
years  in  which  profits  actually 
are  earned.” 
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^~4NCE  there  was  a  Manufaeturer  who  started  with  only 
two  machines  and  made  himself  an  Important  Re¬ 
source  for  many  successful  Stores.  It  was  a  Hard  Pitch 
for  a  long  time  while  Jake  was  peddling  his  stuff  from 
one  Buying  (iffice  to  another.  His  product  was  Good  and 
when  he  did  catch  on  he  went  over  big.  A  lot  of  Buyers 
believed  they  couldn't  run  their  departments  without 
Jake's  line.  In  some  of  the  Best  Stores,  he  was  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  Partner.  At  Christmas  time,  even  the 
Big  Boss  on  the  hallowed  Seventh  Floor  rememhered  to 
send  Jake  a  Christmas  card  with  a  stagecoach  and  snow 
that  Glistened. 

This  state  of  Perfect  Understanding  continued  until 
the  Nation  went  to  War.  Then,  although  shortages  of 
material  and  labor  and  the  Regulations  of  OPA  and 
WPB  made  production  a  Problem,  Jake  stuck  to  the 
Policies  which  had  made  him  s^uccessful.  His  goods  were 
allocated  fairly  among  his  Customers  and  he  turned 
down  a  lot  of  smart  outfits  which  came  buttering  him  up 
because  their  own  regular  resources  couldn't  give  them 
enough  Merchandise.  His  old  customers  appreciated  the 
way  he  operated.  In  fact,  it  no  longer  was  necessary  for 
him  to  give  presents  to  the  Buyers.  Instead  Jake  was  on 
the  receiving  end.  He  could  have  eaten  a  hundred 
luncheons  every  day  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Department  Stores,  and  so  many  Merchan¬ 
disers  insisted  on  taking  him  to  the  theatre  that  Jake 
hardly  got  enough  sleep.  A  lot  of  his  Accounts  thought 
so  much  of  Jake  they  got  up  a  Testimonial  Dinner,  at 
One  hundred  Simolcons  a  plate,  with  the  Benefits  going 
to  the  hospital  of  which  Jake  was  a  Director. 

The  atom  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  the  little 
men  with  the  protruding  teeth  said  “So  sorry",  and  the 
Boys  came  home.  It  was  the  Post-war  Period.  One  by 
one,  the  (Government  Controls  w'ent  out  of  fashion.  Jake's 
industry  could  make  Skirts  long  enough  to  cover  the 
women's  knees  and  loose  enough  for  their  wearers  to 
sit  down.  The  “New  Look”,  they  called  it.  Prices  began 
to  rise  like  a  Carnival  Balloon.  Fabrics  were  still  scarce. 
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BY  LEW  HAHN 


Labor  “presented  demands.”  Production  costs  rose  and  I 
problems  increased.  J  ake’s  friends  the  Buyers  came  I 
around  as  usual,  but  when  they  saw  the  new  prices  they 
told  him  their  Customers  were  howling  Murder  over 
prices  already.  Of  course,  they  bought  from  Jake,  but 
not  as  much  as  they  had  in  times  past,  and  they  actually 
had  the  nerve  to  try  to  tell  him  when  the  goods  should 
be  Delivered. 

When  Jake  was  younger,  such  things  never  bothered 
him.  He  knew  then  he  was  giving  One  dollar  and  ten 
cents  of  value  for  every  dollar  he  took  in.  Those  were 
the  days  when  he'd  do  Anything  for  a  Customer.  But 
Jake  had  changed.  Success  had  come  to  him  in  a  bif 
way.  Even  when  he  had  paid  his  Excess  Profits  tax,  there 
was  a  lot  left  to  put  in  the  Bank,  and  what  he  had  made 
in  Real  Estate  alone  would  have  made  a  noticeable 
scratch  on  the  National  Debt.  Jake  was  a  Big  man  now 
and  the  Buyers  began  to  get  on  his  nerves.  He  found 
their  Conversation  silly.  He  didn't  like  the  way  they 
talked  about  prices  and  their  Chatter  about  deliveriei 
annoyed  him.  He  was  one  of  the  Best  Manufacturers  in 
the  industry  and  on  his  way  to  being  the  Biggest. 

He  still  sold  to  all  the  Finest  Stores  but  the  relation¬ 
ship  had  changed  a  bit.  Some  of  the  Merchandise  Men 
said  he  was  growing  Arbitrary  and  he  began  to  be  pretty 
critical  of  his  Customers.  They  didn't  place  their  orders 
when  he  expected  them.  After  all,  who  knew  more  about 
the  Merchandise,  and  Business  conditions?  Did  these 
little  two-bit  buyers  think  they  had  made  their  depart¬ 
ments  successful?  Didn't  they  know  it  was  his  Merchan¬ 
dise  that  put  them  over?  His  goods  Sold  Themselves. 
During  the  period  of  high  taxes  he  had  started  Advertis¬ 
ing  his  line  in  the  national  magazines.  Might  as  well  | 
spend  it  for  advertising  instead  of  having  it  Taxed  away. 
So  he  was  Making  the  goods  and  his  Advertising  was  Sell¬ 
ing  them.  What  did  the  Stores  do?  Come  to  think  of  it 
they  were  just  Convenient  depots  where  folks  could  gel 
his  line. 

Jake  knew  he  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  world,  but,  even 
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YE  OLDE  HIGH  HORSE 


at  that,  he  felt  he  had  just  started.  No  reason  why  a  line 
like  his  shouldn't  he  the  biggest  seller  in  the  country'. 
Instead  of  going  on  building  Good  Will  among  the  Stores, 
he  began  to  Antagonize  the  customers.  He  was  convinced 
they  could  not  do  without  his  line,  so,  when  they  wanted 
September  deliveries,  Jake  decided  it  was  more  conveni¬ 
ent  for  him  and  his  Labor  to  deliver  in  October  and 
November.  That’s  when  the  Stores  got  their  goods.  Jake's 
new  Attitude  went  all  through  his  organization.  His 
Shipping  Clerk  was  particularly  apt  in  defeating  the 
Desires  of  the  Buyers.  If  the  order  said  “no  green”,  the 
Store's  receiving  room  would  open  a  package  to  find  it 
looked  like  a  rural  landscape  in  early  summer.  If  the 
order  said  fourteens  and  sixteens,  the  Buyer  would  wring 
her  hands  in  Anguish  over  the  twelves  and  eighteens  the 
factory  shipped.  If  she  told  Jake  about  it,  he  wanted  to 
know  how  she  could  tell  in  advance  what  size  women 
would  choose  any  particular  garment?  Any  way,  if  she 
wanted  the  line,  she’d  take  what  he  Shipped  her. 

By  this  time,  Jake  had  factories  in  several  different 
Cities.  Retailers  who  had  stores  near  one  or  the  other  of 
his  plants  suddenly  made  the  dismaying  Discovery  that 
the  public  could  go  to  the  Factory  and  buy  Jake’s  gar¬ 
ments  at  prices  about  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  stores 
could  sell  them.  Jake  had  an  answer  for  that  one.  The 
merchandise  was  Damaged,  oil  spots,  etc.  He  didn’t  want 
stores  to  be  selling  imperfect  goods  as  part  of  his  line. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  buyers  began  to  Wonder 
whether  Jake’s  line  was  quite  so  important  to  their  de¬ 
partments  as  they  used  to  think. 

Meanwhile,  in  Jake’s  industry  things  were  never  Static. 
Younger  men  were  coming  into  it  with  just  about  the 
same  Principles  as  those  on  which  Jake  used  to  work. 
They  were  full  of  Ambition  and  they  were  at  a  stage 
where  they  could  appreciate  a  chance  to  make  a  good 
customer.  They  were  keen  and  Quick  to  appreciate  a 
style  trend.  Some  of  them  made  merchandise  which  was 
almost  unbelievably  good.  Pretty  soon  the  gals  in  the 
departments  began  to  notice  how  the  Customers  would 


edge  away  from  one  of  Jake’s  creations  in  favor  of  some¬ 
thing  from  the  factory  of  one  of  these  newcomers.  More 
and  more  of  Jake’s  merchandise  went  the  way  of  the 
Markdown.  Late  deliveries  had  Something  to  do  with 
that. 

Finally,  as  long  foretold,  the  market  Broke.  When  it 
did  there  was  more  good  merchandise  available  than 
anyone  knew  what  to  Do  with.  Ready-to-wear  wasn't  the 
only  thing  affected  by  the  break.  It  hit  the  Real  Estate 
market  and  it  sucked  a  lot  of  Value  out  of  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  Jake  had.  All  this  time,  Jake’s  costs  had  been 
increasing.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  Wage  Scale 
paid  by  Jake  and  these  new  Competitors,  but  Success 
had  caused  Jake  to  let  loose  the  firm  grip  he  once  had 
had  on  Production.  On  the  other  hand,  these  new  Boys 
were  doing  things  the  way  Jake  used  to  do  them.  They 
knew  where  every  spool  of  Thread  and  every  Button 
went.  They  knew  that  when  a  Customer  speaks  the  SeUer 
can't  do  any  better  than  pay  attention,  whether  he’s  a 
Manufacturer  or  a  Retailer.  They  recognized  that  goods 
were  not  really  Sold  until  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
Satisfied  Consumers  and  they  knew  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
sure  that  was  to  put  the  Merchandise  in  the  Stores  in  time 
for  the  Logical  Selling  Season. 

Well,  Jake — swollen  with  Success  and  made  Arbitrary 
by  his  Experience — could  no  more  Compete  against 
these  Up-and-Coming  fellows  than  he  could  have  Com¬ 
peted  against  his  own  Younger  Self.  One  day  the  Buyers 
received  a  swell  Announcement.  It  was  Engraved  on  fine 
Bristol  and  it  said  Jake’s  business  was  under  New  Man¬ 
agement.  It  had  been  Merged  with  those  of  Two  of  the 
Smartest  of  the  New  Crop  of  Manufacturers.  Jake  kept 
a  little  apartment  house  he  owned  in  Florida  and  some 
of  his  old  customers  see  him  when  they  go  down  on  their 
Winter  Vacations. 


iren« 


^  MORAL  ^ 

Even  if  You’re  the  Cream  of  the  Crop,  the  Next  Crop 
May  Bring  Something  Better. 


HOW  ARE 


By  George  L.  Plant 

Manager,  Store  Management  Group 


We  Want  to  Know  Your  Experiences 

This  is  Mr.  Plant's  report  on  the  Store  Management  Group's  Customer 
Complaint  Clinic  held  last  month.  The  Clinic  spotlighted  the  irrefutable 
fact  that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  increasing  customer  returns  is 
due  to  merchandise  that  is  unserviceable  by  even  the  most  lenient  stand¬ 
ards.  Basing  its  action  on  this  report  and  on  similar  reports  from  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group,  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  of  NRDGA 
has  launched  a  big  campaign  to  stop  unserviceable  goods  at  their 
source.  The  Committee  urges  all  members  to  report  to  it  every  case 
of  merchandise  of  this  kind.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up  with  the  trade 
association  representing  the  manufacturer  involved.  Armed  with  facts 
and  persistence,  it  should  be  possible  for  retailing  to  put  an  end  to 
this  principal  cause  of  merchandise  returns. 


^USTOMER  returns  and  tom- 
plaints  are  increasing,  and  unless 
both  individual  and  concerted  action 
is  taken  they  will  continue  to  multi¬ 
ply.  Many  stores  have  looked  at  their 
return  and  complaint  picture  and  are 
extremely  concerned  over  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  a  way  this  concern  might  be 
labeled  “anticipatory”  if  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  fact  that  the  present 
average  percentage  of  returns  is  still 
below  prewar  experience  and  some  in¬ 
crease  in  returns  from  the  wartime 
low  is  to  be  expected.  However,  cus¬ 
tomer  returns  and  complaints  have 
been  increasing  at  a  much  accelerated 
pace  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  last  Harvard  Report  shows,  in 


its  general  averages  lor  all  depart 
ment  stores,  that  returns  and  allow¬ 
ances  were  9.45  per  cent  to  net  sales  in 
1947  compared  to  the  w^artime  low 
of  seven  per  cent  in  1944  and  to 
11.75  per  cent  in  1940.  The  fact  that 
returns  have  accelerated  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  particularly  in  certain 
major  merchandise  classifications,  has 
been  confirmed  by  figures  recently  re¬ 
ported  to  us  by  a  number  of  stores.  In 
ready-to-wear,  for  example,  returns  re¬ 
cently  reported  ranged  from  17.1  to  2S 
per  cent  of  net  sales;  women’s  coats 
and  suits  range  as  high  as  21  per  cent; 
sportswear  is  running  around  25  to  28 
per  cent  in  some  of  these  stores. 

In  the  accessorv  field,  returns  up  to 


24  per  «ent  are  reported  for  blouses, 
scarves  and  neckwear;  20  per  cent  for 
women’s  shoes;  16  jier  cent  for  negli¬ 
gees  and  robes;  15  to  16  per  cent  for 
underwear  and  slips.  In  the  hard 
gootls  division,  returns  are  running 
around  23  to  24  per  cent  on  radios; 
16  to  17  per  cent  on  major  appliances 
and  furniture,  and  15  to  16  per  cent 
on  curtains  and  draperies.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  taken  from  a  small  group  of 
stores  that  were  asked  to  report  the 
merchandise  items  on  which  returns 
have  increased  most  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
typical  of  the  general  store  picture 
but  they  are  very  indicative  of  what 
is  happening  in  certain  merchandise 
classifications. 


Customers  More  Critical 


The  general  causes  behind  this  are 
fairly  obvious.  Customers  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  selective  in  their  purchasing 
and  more  critical  of  the  quality  and 
serviceability  of  the  merchandise  they 
buy.  To  maintain  sales  volume,  stores 
have  stepped  up  their  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  promotions.  This  increases  the 
percentage  of  delivered  transactions 
with  resultant  increase  in  returns. 
Special  sales  promotions,  both  depart 
mentally  and  storewide,  are  on  the 
rise.  More  pressure  is  being  put  on 
buyers  to  maintain  planned  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Quality  standards  in  some  raer- 
(handise  lines  are  still  far  from  what 
they  should  be. 

So  it  is  a  storewide  problem  whidi 
requires  attention  and  action  by  top 
management  if  the  basic  causes  ol 
these  complaints  and  returns  are  to  be 
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CAUr  ATTENTION 
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TROUBLE  IVITH  TAFFETA 

"M»y  states  iNB  e»couitoed  tjfieU  trauUe  ■  the  p»t  few  senons. 
Oi  coitict  with  water,  uni  capioyed  to  McavM^  is  disfiersedt  lewnf}  » 
Liflsi^tly  spot.  Other  desirable  qualities  of  the  ^ic  alto  disappeji.  Thk 
should  Most  cotaitly  be  a  chatteaije  to  the  ^enus  of  the  teitile  lodustry 
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The  Read\  to-Wear  Group  oi  NRDGA  has  waged  a  long  campaign  of  warning  against 
jttulty  fabrics  and  finishes.  This  came  to  its  climax  at  the  Group’s  dinner  meeting  last 
month,  with  an  exhibit  of  apparel  that  could  not  be  cleaned  or  laundered  satisfactorily. 
The  most  striking  fact  was  that  the  ruin  of  a  garment  usually  resulted  from  failure  of 
fittention  to  an  apparently  small  detail— for  example,  a  dress  that  is  washable  in  every 
ftspect  except  for  a  ruirrow  binding  which  is  not  color.fast.  Above  are  panels  from  the 
fxhdtit  which  show  some  of  the  most  serious  tremble  spots. 


properly  analyzed  and  etteclive  pre¬ 
ventive  action  taken  to  reduce  them. 
Merely  giving  the  customer  the  ad¬ 
justment  she  thinks  she  should  have 
will  not  meet  the  situation  nor  will  it 
recapture  the  great  many  more  cus¬ 
tomers  who  do  not  present  their  com¬ 
plaints  hut  rather  transler  their  shop¬ 
ping  to  some  other  store. 

What  a  Return  Costs  You 

Unfortunately,  no  accurate  or  rep¬ 
resentative  figures  are  available  on  the 
true  overall  cost  to  the  store  of  hand¬ 
ling  an  individual  return  or  com¬ 
plaint.  In  I9.H9  a  rough  analysis  was 
made  of  1000  typical  customer  com¬ 
plaints  and  the  cost  of  handling  them 
including  tracing,  returning  merchan- 
tlise  to  stock,  allowances  given,  mark- 
ilowns  taken,  etc.  The  unit  cost  then 
was  approximated  at  $1.08  per  com¬ 
plaint.  If  this  analysis  were  revised 
to  reflect  what  has  happened  to  dollar 
payroll  and  other  operating  expenses, 
it  would  he  at  least  double.  Com¬ 
plaints  in  some  stores,  as  of  the  first 
of  the  year,  were  averaging  12  or  13 
jier  each  thousand  of  transactions, 
rhey  have  since  increased. 

•Actually  the  cost  of  returns  and 
complaints,  omitting  the  effect  on  cus¬ 
tomer  gfxidwill,  probably  approxi¬ 
mates  one  jier  cent  of  net  sales— a  fig¬ 
ure  comparable  to  the  cost  of  stock 
shortages,  a  problem  with  which  top 
management  itself  is  constantly  con¬ 
cerned.  The  expense  of  returns  and 
complaints  warrants  similar  attention 
from  the  top  tlown  through  the  store 
organization. 

The  C^omplaint  Clinic 

Because  of  the  increasing  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  problem,  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  held  a  two-day  clinic 
on  Customer  Complaints  and  Adjust¬ 
ments  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Oc¬ 
tober  19  and  20.  It  was  a  working 
clinic  dealing  both  with  the  problem 
of  returns  and  with  the  subject  of  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  and  adjustments. 
While  these  are  two  separate  prob¬ 
lems,  they  are  closely  interrelated. 
Both  have  a  direct  impact  on  sales 
volume  and  operating  expense. 

The  clinic  was  attended  by  some 
200  store  managers,  service  superin¬ 
tendents,  adjustment  managers  and 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  interet^t  ^inall  sttureH  are 
tihowing  in  the  plans  of  their 
big  brothers  is  no  idle  curiosity, 
as  a  review  of  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  indicates.  It^s 
easy  to  see  that  they  are  out  to 
take  the  best  of  the  “big’s”  ideas 
and  adapt  it  for  their  own  use. 


iiitihovis  aiul  the  work  sjrerializaiion  the  program  of  independently  owned ij  play 
of  their  buying  functions”,  Milton  J.  stores,  both  large  and  small,  if  we  art!  gets 

Greenebaum  of  the  Felix  Lilienthal  going  to  survive  at  a  profit.”  p  the 

Co.,  told  them.  “ I'hey  have  focused  It  sounded  like  a  pretty  fair  recom  ■  out 

their  attention  on  preparing  their  pro-  mendation  to  the  small  retailer.  Hep  mos 

motion  program  and  in  streamlining  thought  about  it  as  he  listened  toai*  labc 

their  methods  of  merchandising  .  .  .  string  of  speakers  and  as  he  tossed  |  that 

We  aie  going  to  have  to  take  the  best  qtiestions  at  the  panels  of  experts  oii|  atoi 

part  of  their  programs  aiul  fit  it  into  merchandising,  advertising  and  ilis  R 


ETAILERS  attending  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  NRDGA’s  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  last  month,  cocked  at¬ 
tentive  ears  as  a  top  executive  from  one 
of  New  York’s  leading  buying  offices 
sounded  a  fair  warning  on  conijjeti- 
tion,  followed  it  with  some  sober  ad¬ 
vice.  “The  big  operators  are  overhaul¬ 
ing  their  buying  |X)licies,  their  buying 
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Gordon  K.  Creighton 
.  beware  of  the  “little  foxes.** 


Jacques  Meyer 
direct  mail  is  no  substitute. 


W.  L.  Stensgaard 
.  .  .  kttow  your  best  sellers. 


Howard  P.  Abrahams 
.  a  fool-proof  technique. 


Milton  J.  Greenbaum 
.  take  the  best  and  use  it. 


A.  L.  Trotta 

.  a  wary  eye  on  collections. 
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Thomas  P.  Scanlon 
.  .  .  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  con- 
\nlidation. 


ihe  |>rite  lines  your  tustoiners  want- 
plus  departmental  promotions.  In  the 
matter  of  special  sales,  steer  clear  of 
the  store-wide  variety.  A  store  is  not 
judged  by  all  the  items  it  sells  but  by 
the  few  items  that  weren’t  so  hot. 


play,  credit,  control,  traffic  and  bud¬ 
gets.  The  experts  were  sweating  over 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  small  store’s  dollar.  For  the 
most  part  their  advice  carried  the 
label.  “Pre-tested  in  Big  Stores’’,  but 
that  was  all  right  by  the  small  oper¬ 
ator.  He  knew  that,  with  some  skill¬ 


ful  tailoring,  much  ol  what  the  ex¬ 
perts  recommended  could  be  cut  to  fit 
the  pattern  of  his  ojreration. 

Briefed  versions  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cial  speeches  follow.  That  by  john 
).  Kavanagh,  General  Manager  of  the 
( Controllers’  (Congress,  apfx'ars  on 
jjage  25  of  this  issue. 
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Merchandise  Planning  for  Profit.  By 
Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  NRDGA:  Two  of  the 
principal  problems  of  retailing  today 
are:  (1)  that  of  balance  in  operation 
and  (2)  that  of  realizing  that  mere  rec¬ 
ognition  of  balance  as  a  problem  does 
not  mean  that  the  solution  has  pro 
gressed  so  far  that  unbalance  now  is 
an  uncommon  phenomenon  in  retail 
stores.  To  solve  them  the  merchant 
must  draw  on  all  of  the  principal 
sources  of  information  available  to 
{Continued  on  page  .50) 


GEHING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  MERCHANDISE  DOLLAR 

Meeting  Competition  on  a  Profit¬ 
able  Basis.  By  Milton  J.  Greenbaum, 

Felix  Lilienthal  Co.,  New  York  City: 

The  independent  retailer  is  not  going 
to  be  forced  out  by  the  chains,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  the  best  part 
of  the  chains’  program  and  fit  it  into 
the  programs  of  the  independently 
owned  store  if  they  are  to  survive  for 
a  profit.  There  are  three  imp>ortant 
“musts”  in  meeting  the  new  competi¬ 
tion:  (1)  Centralized  control,  (2)  spe¬ 
cification  buying  and  (3)  volume  buy¬ 
ing  of  key  promotion  items. 

In  meeting  the  competition  on  basic 
stock  items  remember  there  is  a  lot  ot 
merchandise  sold  that  isn’t  national 
brand.  If  the  customer  is  not  a  brand 


customer,  and  if  you  haven’t  a  good 
“non-brand”  item  at  a  moderate  price 
for  her,  then  her  business  goes  to  the 
chains.  It  is  this  kind  of  business  that 
the  independent  store  must  retain  if 
it  is  to  do  business  at  a  profit. 

I'he  extra  service  the  inde|x.‘ndent 
store  offers  is  an  important  factor  in 
retaining  (ustomers,  but  while  the 
customer  would  rather  have  the  ex¬ 
tra  service  for  a  few  cents  difference 
in  price,  she  is  willing  to  forego  it 
if  the  price  difference  is  a  few  dollars. 
The  independents  have  got  to  be 
right  on  staples. 

rhe  retail  picture  for  the  rest  ol 
this  year  and  next  year  is  going  to  1k' 
one  of  contpletely  rounded  stock  in 


(ieorge  W.  Priehs 
lohn  Priehs  Mercantile 
Co. 


C.  L  Quaintance 
■  Quaintance  Company 


Joseph  T.  Meek 
Illinois  Retail  Associaticms 


Harold  K.  Edmonds 
Roy  Bjorkmnn.  Inc. 


Rodger  M.  Kell 
K  ir  K  Store 


Carkmel  A.  D.  Patterson 
C.  W.  Patterson  6*  Sow 
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NERCMANDISING  MID  OKiUTIlie  RESULTS  , 
rai  WC  fItST  HALF  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAS  ISOS  FOi  THE  SMAUER  STORE* 


DEPARTMENT  ft  SPECIALTY 

STORES  UNDER  1  MILLION 
1948 

0EPAR1MENT  STORES  BE* 
TWEEN  1*2  MILLION 

1948 

LOW 

MEDIAN 

HIGH  j 

MEDIAN 

HIGH 

NUMBER  OF  REPORTS 

21 

~T 

T 

27 

MERCHANDISING  DATA: 

CUMULATIVE  MARKON  % 

36.6 

39.5 

42.6 

35.6 

39.0 

42.4 

MARKDONNS  (aT  RETAIL)  %  TO  SALES 

3.2 

7.6 

17.2 

4.4 

6.6 

12.3 

STOCK  SHORTAGE  %  TO  SALES 

O.S  ! 

1.2 

2.0  1 

0.2 

1.0 

4.2 

WORKROOM  NET  COST  %  TO  SALES 

0.3 

O.S 

1.7 

0.1 

0.6 

1.5 

CASH  DISCOUNTS  %  TO  SALES 

1.2 

2.7 

5.2 

2.2 

2.8 

4.5 

GROSS  MARGIN  (INCL.  CASH  DISCOUNT)  %  TO  SALES 

31.4 

36.1 

41.2 

32.4 

L 

36.8 

40.3 

■  ■■ 

SALES  DATA: 

SALES  %  TO  1947 

91. 

107. 

131. 

80. 

05. 

120. 

RETURNS  %  TO  GROSS  SALES 

1.3 

4.1 

9.9 

3.1 

4.2 

7.1 

AVERAGE  GROSS  SALE  (DOLLARS) 

3.50 

4.73 

6.65 

2.82 

4.11 

6.25 

TRANSACTIONS  %  TO  1947 

87. 

98. 

110. 

89'. 

98. 

115. 

TRANSACTIONS  PER  SALES  PERSON 

1309 

2035 

2721 

1373 

2644 

3358 

DOLLAR  SALES  PER  SO.  FT.  OF  SELLING  SPACE 

14.09 

20.04 

26.39 

12.64 

26.00 

43.34 

transactions  per  so.  'FT.  OF  SELLING  SPACE 

mm 

mm 

mm 

3 

7 

15 

INVENTORY  DATA: 

1 

NUMBER  OF  STOCK  TURNS 

0.9 

1.4 

2.7 

0.9 

1.7 

! 

3.7  1 

AVERAGE  INVENTORY  %  TO  1947 

64. 

102. 

133. 

81. 

114. 

136. 

STOCK  AGE  %  •  0  TO  6  MONTHS 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

47. 

73. 

97. 

EXPENSE  DATA: 

1 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  %  TO  SALES 

S.2 

8.4 

12.1 

4.7 

7.1 

10.4 

TOTAL  OCCUPANCY  EXPENSE  %  TO  SALES 

2.2 

6.1 

8.4 

3.5 

1  5.6 

8.7 

TOTAL  PUBLICITY  EXPENSE  %  TO  SALES 

1.9 

3.9 

5.3 

2.1 

1  3.7 

6.4 

I  TOTAL  BUYING  EXPENSE  %  TO  SALES 

1.6 

3.8 

6.5 

2.3 

4.2 

6.5  ' 

TOTAL  SELLING  EXPENSE  %  TQ  SALES 

6.4 

9.0 

10.9 

7.0 

9.5 

13.3 

TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSE  %  TO  SALES 

24.3 

31.4 

39.3 

24.0 

30.5 

41.8 

SUBSIDIARY  EXPENSE  DATA: 

1  TOTAL  MERCHANDISE  COSTS  %  TO  SALES 

58.7 

63.7 

68.6 

59.7 

63.2 

67.6 

1  TOTAL  PAYROLL  EXPENSE  %  TO  SALES 

12.4 

16.7 

20.5 

12.2 

17.2 

22.9 

TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  COSTS  %  TO  SALES 

1.2 

2.6 

3.8 

1.0 

2.0 

4.3 

TOTAL  DELIVERY  EXPENSE  %  TO  SALES 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

0.1 

0.4 

1.4 

:  MISCELLANEOUS  DATA: 

1 

' 

TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSE  PER  TRANSACTION  (|) 

.98 

1.51 

2.07 

.90 

1.22 

2.61 

total  selling  expense  per  transaction  ($) 

••  i 

mm 

mm 

.25 

.38 

.72 

SELLING  EMPLOYEES  %  OF  TOTAL**NO.  OF  EMPLOYEES 

45 

66 

84 

43 

63 

81 

N0N.SELLIN6  EMPLOYEES  %  TO  TOTAL**NO.  OF  EMPL. 

16 

34 

55 

19 

!  37 

1 

57 

PROFIT  DATA: 

— 

1 

NET  OPERATING  PROFIT  %  TO  SALES 

0.9 

5.0 

12.5 

(4.3) 

!  5.8 

12.7 

NET  PROFIT  BEFORE  TAXES  %  TO  SALES 

mm 

5.6 

mm 

•  • 

i  6.9 

mm 

NET  PROFIT  AFTER  TAXES  %  TO  SALES 

i 

mm 

3.7 

mm 

mm 

4.4 

•• 

_ 

rft»^Bcc«  ••  iHSUffIClENT  SAMPLE.  BRACKETED  (  )  FIGURES  INDICATE  LOSS. 
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diagnosis  NOW  or 
post  mortem  LATER— 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE  FOR  THE  SMALLER  STORE? 

By  John  J.  Kavanagh 


¥¥OW  have  smaller-sized  stores 
fared  in  operations  and  profits 
from  19.S9  to  1948?  Generally,  you 
have  benefited  considerably  from  the 
great  advance  in  consumer  spending 
activity.  Your  operating  profits,  be¬ 
fore  taxes,  from  merchandising,  ap¬ 
proximate  eight  times  your  1939  re¬ 
sults.  The  chances  are  that  your  vol¬ 
ume  has  risen  150%  of  the  prewar 
sales.  Right  up  to  today,  on  the  basis 
of  operating  data  collected  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  for  the  first  half 
of  1948,  most  small  merchants  have 
done  well,  profit-wise.  Stores  in  the 
under  $1  million  group  report  mer¬ 
chandising  profits,  prior  to  taxes,  that 
range  from  0.8%  to  12.5%  on  net 
sales.  Top  or  goal  stores  report  8.6% 
and  the  typical  operation  shows  5.0% 
profit.  The  $1-2  million  sales  class 
had  a  range  of  4.3%  loss  to  12.7% 
profit,  a  goal  figure  of  10.3%  and  a 
typical  performance  of  5.8%  profit 
from  operations  before  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  taxes. 

You  have  cause  to  be  pleased— but 
not  necessarily  with  yourselves.  The 
improvement  in  your  results  hasn’t 
been  due  to  better  merchandising  or 


General  Manager, 
Controllers’  Congress 


lower  dollar  expenses.  Your  jjerform- 
ance  in  many  cases  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  times— war  shortages,  plenty  of 
money,  seller’s  market,  easy  credit. 
And  the  whole  story  has  not  yet  been 
told.  You  are  half  way  across  the 
street— with  the  red  light  against  you. 
And  because,  as  a  small  merchant,  you 
are  your  own  boss  in  everything,  no 
one  has  really  checked  on  your  success 
to  see  what  it’s  made  of— except,  possi¬ 
bly,  your  local  banker,  who  hasn’t 
much  time  anyway.  There  are  soft 
spots  in  your  merchandising  and  oper¬ 
ating  results.  You  need  to  know  where 
they  are— and  you  need  to  know  them 
now,  not  later  on,  when  you’re  con¬ 
ducting  a  post  mortem. 

Gross  margin  per  cent  was  lower  in 
1947  than  in  1939  for  all  volume 
groups.  Here  are  the  figures; 

Cross  Marghi  % 
Volume  Group  19)9  1947 

Under  S250.000  32.5  29.2 

«250,000-S500.000  33.3  31.6 

$l,()00,000-$2.000,000  35.7  34.5 

$10, 000,000-$20, 000.000  37.5  35.6 

What  are  the  expense  facts  for  your 
store?  No  doubt  the  total  store  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  in  per  cent  to  sales  is  way 


When  John  Kavanagh  made 
this  speech  before  the  Smaller 
Stores  Clinic  last  month  he  said 
several  times  that  he  hoped  he 
was  speaking  plainly  enough. 
He  was.  He  had  the  most  fasci¬ 
nated  and  impressed  audience 
a  man  could  ask  for.  When  he 
finished,  one  inemher  summed 
up  the  reactions  of  all  of  them: 
“I’ve  heen  going  to  these  con¬ 
ventions  for  years,  hut  Kav¬ 
anagh  is  the  first  man  I’ve  really 
heard  tell  off  the  small  retailers 
and  suggest,  with  facts,  a  con¬ 
crete  program  of  action  for 
them.  I  hope  they  act  upon  it.” 


SMALLER  STORES  CLINIC 


STORES 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES  IN  PERCENTAGES  OF  NET  SAUS  AND  ESTIMATED  COST 
VITN  ANNUAL  SALES  VOLUME  OF  $1,000,000  TO  $2,000,000  AND  $10,000,000  TO  $20,000,000 


Number  of  Reports. 


Average  Gross  Sale  $ 


Sales  Index  1939*100 


Transaction  Index  1939*100 


Total  Payroll  Expense  S  to  Sales 


EXPENSE  DATA  t  TO  SALES 


Total  Administrative 


Total  Occupancy 


Total  Publicity 


Total  Buying 


Total  Selling 


Total  Operating  Expense 


TOtdl  Gist  per  Transaction  index  1939*1 


Number  of  Reports 


Average  Gross  Sale  $ 


Sales  Index  1939*100 


Transaction  Index  1939*100 


Total  Pagiroll  Expense  t  to  Sales 


EXPENSE  OATa  %  TO  SALES 


Total  A(tninistrative 


Total  Occupancy 


Total  Publicity 


Total  Buying 


Total  Selling 


Total  Operating  Expense 


Totd  Cost  per  Transaction  Index  i939*ioo 


3.5 

3.3  1 

3.5 

4.0 

*.2  N.2 

4.2 

4.3 

8.8  1 

8.5 

8.8 

9.4 

28.8 

27.9 

27.7 

28.8 

SOURCE:  Data  for  computing  Estimated  Cost  per  Transaction  and  Indices  -  1939-19«7  Harvard, 

Exhibit  B 


under  1939.  In  the  $500,000-$  1,000, 000 
sales  group,  the  1947  rate  was  27  per 
cent  in  1947  against  33.7  per  cent  in 
1939.  In  the  $1-2  million  group  the 
1947  rate  was  28  per  cent,  compared 
with  35.2  jjer  cent  in  1939.  Very  satis¬ 
fying,  yes. 

But  what  are  your  costs  |jer  transac¬ 
tion?  Where  have  they  been  going? 
The  number  of  transactions  reached 
their  peak  in  1946  but  dollar  costs  per 
trans:iction  have  continued  to  rise  at 
an  accelerated  pace. 

In  1939  the  cost  of  processing  one 
salescheck  was  69  cents  for  stores  of 
the  $1-2  million  sales  volume.  In  1947 
the  same  volume  stores  reported  total 
expenses  per  transaction  of  $1.09,  an 
increase  of  58%.  Larger  stores  in  the 
$10-20  million  group  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  43%  for  the  same  ijeriod— 


88  cents  in  19.39  compared  with  $1.26 
for  1947. 

Payroll  is  consuming  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  expense  per  transaction. 
This  was  62  cents  in  1947  as  against  35 
cents  in  1939  for  stores  in  the  $1-2  mil¬ 
lion  group  with  a  further  increase  of 
9  cents  at  July  31,  1948. 

.\dministrative  expense,  which  has 
always  been  relatively  costly  for  the 
smaller  store,  is  also  taking  its  toll  of 
the  profit  dollar.  In  1939,  stores  in  the 
SI -2  million  group  expended  17  cents 
for  each  salescheck,  in  1947,  28  cents. 
For  the  same  group,  occupancy  ex¬ 
pense  rose  from  14  cents  per  transac¬ 
tion  in  1939  to  20  cents  in  1947;  pub¬ 
licity  exjjense  was  9  cents  in  1939,  14 
cents  in  1947;  buying  expense  was  8 
cents  in  1939,  16  cents  in  1947,  and 
selling  expense  was  20  cents  in  1939 


and  32  cents  for  last  year. 

.\n  offsetting  factor  to  this  high  ex- 
[)ense  cost  per  transaction  has  l)een 
the  rise  in  the  average  gross  sale.  In 
1947  this  was  exactly  twice  the  1939 
average  gross  sale  for  stores  in  the  $1-2 
million  group.  In  other  words  the 
savior  of  your  profits  has  been  the 
inflation  in  prices.  Watch  out  when 
the  price  level  falls  over  the  cliff!  Will 
it  be  too  late  then  to  evaluate  your 
managerial  performance  for  the  yean 
of  prosperity? 

Your  Break-Even  Point 

In  your  enthusiasm  for  the  sales 
dollar  that  passed  you  by  or  will  come 
your  way  tomorrow  have  you  stopped 
to  ask  whether  that  sales  dollar  is  go¬ 
ing  to  net  you  a  profit  and  how  much 
profit?  Conversely— and  this  is  even 
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id!  Ill  CHITS  FOR  DEPARIMaiT  STORES 
MO  FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  IMS* 


CSTIMATeO  COST  PER  TRANSACTION  .  CENTS 


■ 

5 

N 

1 

1  j  iMO  i  >941  !  1942  1949  |  1944  j  1945  \  1946  *  1947  1948 

pc  OF  $1,000,000  TO  $2,000,000 

I 

«1 

58 

47  i  58  ! 

61 

52 

56 

55 

^7^ 

1 

K 

K 

C 

r 

^  J 

xt 

X4 

X4 

394 

524 

624 

714 

E! 

N 
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19 

17 

17 

17 

18 

23 

28 

29 

U 

15 

18 

13 

13 

17 

20 

23 

K 

m 

09 

09 

07 

07 

07 

08 

12 

14 

15 

m. 

K 

J 

09 

09 

08 

09 

09 

10 

13  • 

16 

17 

n 

1  10 

22 

20 

20 

20 

21 

28  ” 

32 

K 

: 

70 

66 

68 

66 

69 

92 

109 

125 

■ 

■< 

i 

1015 

1065 

965 

935 

965 

1005 

1335 

1585 

1815 

m 

OF  $10,000,000  TO  $20,000,000 

26 

30 

27 

32 

38 

,  41_^46__ 

49 

32 

Ml 

K 

m 

■ 
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Uhi 

m 

4 

464 

444 

444 

824 

424 

504 

614 

694 

774 

B 

■ 

m 

20 

20 

20 

18 

19 

20 

24 

27 

28 

■ 

20 

18 

17 

16 

15 

17 

19 

22 

25 
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12 

11 

10 

10 

09 

12 

15 

17 

21 

V 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

14 

16 

18 

21 

■k 

28 

27 

27 

24 

24 

29 

36 

42 

46 

IL 

m 

91 

87 

84 

79 

78 

91 

109 

126 

141 

H 

■ 

t 

1035 

955 

905 

895 

1035 

[1245  i  1435 

1605 

M  (6  tRonths)  Controllers'  Congress. 
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more  important— do  yon  know  how 
many  sales  dollars  you  can  lose  with¬ 
out  loss  dollars  appearing  for  a  depart¬ 
ment,  for  a  merchandise  grouping  or 
for  the  whole  store?  Few  retailers,  big 
or  small,  can  answer  these  or  other 
vital  questions  as  to  the  laws  of  profit 
and  good  management.  They  do  not 
really  know  their  costs.  Because  they 
rely  on  percentage  ratios  and  guesses 
which  tend  to  conceal  waste  and  in¬ 
efficiency,  merchants  are  slow  to  con¬ 
trol  costs  on  sales  declines  as  long  as 
the  expense  fiercent  to  sales  looks 
good. 

Fortunately,  the  more  progressive 
stores  are  now  trying  to  measure  per- 
fomiance  not  in  volume  profits  but  in 
performance  profits.  This  engineer¬ 
ing  of  sales  and  expenses  from  the 
profit  line  for  each  dollar  of  sales  in¬ 


crease  or  decrease  promises  more 
effective  control  and  offers  a  real  test 
of  true  management  results.  The  key 
to  this  technique  is  the  break-even 
|K)int,  about  which  profits  and  losses 
fluctuate.  The  break-even  point  is 
simply  the  point  at  which  prices,  sales 
and  expenses,  fixed  and  variable,  rest 
in  balance  or  equilibrium.  However, 
contrary  to  the  usual  concept,  there  is 
much  more  to  the  use  of  break-even 
charts  than  finding  an  imaginary  dot 
or  center  where  profits  may  disappear. 

The  technique  produces  dynamic 
management  of  operations  through 
the  distinction  in  "standby”  and 
“variable  costs”  and  the  control  of 
these  costs  in  relation  to  day-to-day 
sales  results,  expense  and  profits. 

It  is  your  business  to  know  and  to 
manage  youi  break-even  point  now. 


Don’t  wait  until  the  perils  of  rough 
economic  weather  are  upon  you.  Set 
up  your  plans  for  recession-day.  Re- 
meml)er,  small  retailers  quickly  bene¬ 
fit  from  sharply  rising  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  and  show  high  rates  of 
profit  increases  when  business  is  good. 
On  business  declines  your  sales  are 
equally  sensitive.  They  suddenly  re¬ 
flect  substantial  loss  in  volume  and 
low  profit  return  when  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods  contracts  from  economic 
changes.  Know  what  you  can  and 
cannot  change  or  control,  and  know 
it  in  advance. 

Expense  Management 

Expense  management  is  your  most 
urgent  task  if  your  business  is  to  re¬ 
main  efficient— profitable— liquid  and 
secure.  If  you  don’t  think  the  smaller 
stores  need  better  management,  re¬ 
view  the  data  on  Exhibit  B.  The  wide 
ranges  in  merchandising  and  operat¬ 
ing  ratios  illustrate  this  |X>int.  Six 
principal  areas  of  small  store  manage¬ 
ment  must  be  challenged  today.  All 
are  pjart  of  the  expense  problem  and 
expense  dollar  pjroductivity.  Pool 
management  generates  many  causes  of 
waste,  hidden  costs,  loss  dollars  and 
inefficiency  and  consequently  impjair- 
ment  of  financial  security.  It  most 
assuredly  is  wiser  to  face  the  facts  now 
when  prosperity  is  with  us  than  to 
px)stpx>ne  to  another  day  an  analysis 
of  the  weaknesses  in  your  manage¬ 
ment.  The  time  to  face  organizational 
pjroblems  is  now  rather  than  some 
time  in  the  future  when  other  difficul¬ 
ties  will  demand  your  utmost  atten¬ 
tion. 

One  retailer  told  me  recently: 
“Small  merchants  are  rugged  individ¬ 
ualists— they  all  belong  to  the  old 
school.  Their  attitude  is  that  no  one 
can  do  a  lietter  job  than  they  can. 
They  refuse  to  recognize  facts  and 
even  truth  until  the  going  gets  tough. 
As  business  gets  more  difficult  to  trans¬ 
act,  they  finally  give  in.  Some  of  us 
never  learn— some  of  us  learn  only 
when  we  are  flat  on  our  backs.”  1 
hop)e  not.  What  I  have  to  tell  you  can 
help  you,  if  you  act  on  it  now.  When 
you’re  flat  on  your  back  it’s  too  late. 

Impxrrtant  Changes  in  Volume 

Never  in  the  history  of  retailing  has 
there  Ireen  such  a  huge  increase  in  the 
volume  of  dollar  sales.  This  has  been 
true  for  the  small  and  large  stores 
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ESTIMATED  break-even  POINT  FOR  SMALLER  SIZED  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  VOLUME  OF  $SOO,00|A| 

FOR  1939,  19117  AND  FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  TNE  FISCAL  YEAR  iMfl  ' 
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OLUNE  OF  $S00,000  TO  $l,000,00tj 

■ 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1 

1943  ! 

1944 

1345 

1946 

Number  of  Reports 

73 

79 

66 

as 

57 

58 

56 

Net  Sales 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1  100. M 

Break-even  Point 

97.31 

9S.7S 

•5.0N 

65.93 

62.36 

m 

Operating  Profit 

0.66 

1. 10 

a.  IS 

7.22 

10. 11 

11.22 

10.6 

9.15 

Other  Variable  Costs 

9.6S 

9.53 

9. 11 

8. 16 

7.11 

00 

6.W 

6.«1 

Merchandise  Costs 

6S.10 

6a.  56 

63.15 

63.00 

63.22 

63.33 

63.7? 

66.15 

Fixed  Costs 

2S.S7 

2a.  81 

23.59 

21.60 

19.56 

18.59 

18.11 

16.2( 

100.0 

106.5 

126.7 

15a. a 

195.5 

215.2 

22T.j 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  VOLUME  OF  $1,000,000  TO  $2,000,000 


Number  of  Reports 

6tt 

61 

58 

47 

54 

61 

52 

m 

Net  Sales 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.H 

IM.Ot 

Break-even  Point 

97.97 

95.96 

•5.61 

76.73 

65.96 

65.16 

67.11 

69.9 

Operating  Profit 

0.50 

1.00 

3.80 

7.20 

10.10 

10.20 

9.10 

Other  Variable  Costs 

11.01 

10.92 

10.23 

9.11 

8.33 

8.22 

e.<i 

Merchandise  Costs 

6a. 30 

64.30 

63.00 

62.40 

62.00 

62.50 

63.30 

Fixed  Costs  t  * 

24.19 

23.78 

22.97 

21.29 

19.57 

19.08 

19.11 

Sales  Index  1939  z  100 

100.0 

105.0 

123.9 

IUU.3 

- i 

168.8 

187.4 

197. T 

Exhibit  C 


alike.  Taking  1939  as  a  base,  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  shows  a  sales  index 
increase  at  1947  of  169%  in  sales  for 
stores  in  the  S500,000-S  1 ,000,000  class; 
a  150%  increment  for  department 
stores  in  the  $l-$2  million  category, 
and  a  rise  of  179%  in  the  $10-S20  mil¬ 
lion  group.  We  know  by  applying 
these  jjercentages  that  a  store  doing 
a  $250,000  business  in  1939  is  now 
in  the  $675,000  class;  a  store  w’ith  sales 
of  $42,000  a  month  in  1939  is  now 
handling  a  volume  of  over  $100,000  a 
month.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
stores  that  have  actually  grown  from 
the  $500,000  class  to  a  $2,000,000  op¬ 
eration  or  better.  They  knew  how  to 
grow  in  sales  and  sound  management. 


You  Need  Organization 

This  growth  in  sales  necessitates 
emphasis  on  sound  organization  struc¬ 


ture  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  effective 
control  of  exjtenses  and  management 
of  invested  funds.  Family  or  individ¬ 
ual  control  of  a  store  may  have  been 
adequate  10  years  ago  but  not  today. 
When  the  shadow  of  the  original 
founder  of  the  business  is  no  longer 
able  to  cover  effectively  all  the  details 
of  the  growing  store,  it  is  time  to 
organize.  It  is  time  to  get  objective 
outside  interest  into  the  firm.  If  you 
have  a  board  of  directors  or  a  manage¬ 
ment  advisory  grovqj,  ask  your  local 
banker  to  serve  as  a  member.  Put  your 
accountant  or  your  lawyer  anil  some 
local  business  associate  on  the  board 
to  give  its  judgment  balance  and  the 
capacity  to  make  an  independent  ap¬ 
praisal  as  well  as  to  assist  you  in  solv¬ 
ing  managerial  problems. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
high  mortality  in  retailing  does  not 


spring  entirely  from  a  shortage  ol 
capital.  It  is  a  lack  of  sound  judgment 
or  management  in  most  cases.  I'estin® 
your  decis''ons  against  the  experiences 
of  others  from  within  and  without 
your  store  reinforces  your  nvmage 
ment  to  a  consiilerable  degree. 

Few  retailing  establishments  have 
an  organization  chart  or  have  even 
attempted  to  define  the  duties  of  the 
principal  offices  or  departments.  Few 
er  still  know  what  an  organization 
audit  comprises.  Yet  such  an  invest¬ 
igation  of  policies  and  structure  can 
very  quickly  reveal  substantial  hidden 
costs,  inefficiency  and  unproductive 
payroll  dollars.  Management  by  oh 
servation— by  your  shadow— is  danger¬ 
ous,  haphazard  and  costly.  Organize 
for  the  security  of  your  invested  funds. 
Fill  in  the  gaps  in  your  organization 
prcKluced  by  the  growth  of  your  busi- 
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&N0  $1,000,000  TO  $2,000,000 


i 

m 

IM6 

1947 

1948 

D 

S6 

*9 

21 

m 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

m 

«4.M 

7S.90 

62.1* 

m 

9.15 

6.30 

5.00 

D 

6.42 

7. 16 

8.30 

BD 

66.15 

66.70 

63.70 

18.28 

19.8* 

23.00 

266.6 

269.3 

•  • 

000 


52 

56 

55 

27 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

47.It 

49.99 

74.09 

70.40 

— 

m 

8.10 

6.50 

5.80 

Dl 

8.29 

8.66 

9.59 

63.)C 

6*.  8 

65.50 

63.20 

19.11 

18.81 

19. 34 

21. *1 

197.7 

738.2 

250.0 

0  • 

**  oat«  not  available. 


•SOURCE:  Basic  Data  for  computing'breaR-even  points 
1939-19*7  -  Harvard 
19*8  (6  months)  controllers'  Congress 

NOTE:  in  order  to  reach  the  breah-even  points  expressed  as 

percentage  to  net  sales  the  various  elements  of  costs  had 
to  be  broken  down  into  their  fixed  and  variable  components. 
Such  a  breakdown  naturally  had  to  be  based  on  estimates. 

The  fixed  to  variable  ratio  in  any  expense  classification 
may  differ  markedly  In  individual  stores.  The  following 
estimates  were  used  in  this  study: 

cost  t  Fixed  S  variable 


Total  Merchandise  Cost 

Total  Payroll  for  stores  with  Annual  sales  of: 

100 

under  $500,000 

90 

10 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

85 

15 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

80 

20 

over  $2,000,000 

75 

25 

Real  Estate  costs 

100 

- 

Advertising 

10 

90 

Taxes 

10 

90 

Interest 

100 

- 

Supplies 

20 

80 

Service  Purchased 

70 

30 

All  Other  Expenses 

60 

*0 

For  first  six  months  of  19*8  separation  of  fixed  from  variable 
costs  is  based  on  estimates. 

XX  -  Data  not  available. 
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Exhibit  C  presents  a  summary  of  break-even  statistics  for  two 
store  groups:  Group  I,  with  $1-2  million  sales  volume  and  Group 
II,  with  $500,000-$ 1, 000,000  in  sales.  The  figures  are  projected  on 
the  Harvard  repsorts  for  the  years  1939  through  1947,  and  for  the 
fint  half  of  1948  on  Controllers’  Congress  figures.  Our  distribu¬ 
tion  of  expenses  into  “fixed”  and  “variable”  is  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary  and  necessarily  so.  The  operating  statistics  are  average  and 
may  not  apply  to  your  own  store.  Our  only  purpose  has  been  to 
show  the  movement  of  the  level  at  which  these  two  classes  of 
stores  are  likely  to  be  profitable  or  not  when  dollar  sales  decline. 

From  1939  through  1943  only  minor  differences  are  reflected 
for  l)oth  store  groups.  The  break-even  point  was  competitive, 
^ou  will  f)bserve  that  for  1944,  1945  and  1946  the  .Sl-2  million 


sales  group  showed  a  higher  rise  in  the  break-even  point  than 
the  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  group.  In  1947  both  groups  analyzed 
are  more  nearly  on  the  same  plateau.  Moreover,  under  rising  sales 
volume  the  break-even  point  fell  from  the  1939  peak  for  the  nine 
year  period.  However,  from  1945  an  upward  trend  has  been 
forcing  higher  and  higher  the  risk  of  loss  from  shrinkage  in  sales 
volume.  In  1944,  our  $1-2  million  store  could  have  experienced  a 
drop  of  35%  in  sales.  In  1947  it  could  endure  only  a  25%  sales 
decline  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  1948  half  year 
data  only  about  21%.  When  you  consider  the  sales  increase  from 
the  1944  level  of  our  sales  index  of  187.4  (1939  =  100)  to  250  at 
the  end  of  1947  (68%),  the  threat  to  profits  in  any  moderate  de¬ 
flationary  adjustment  in  your  sales  is  quite  apparent. 


ness,  then  grow  some  more! 

You  Need  Specialization 

It  is  characteristic  of  small  business 
for  the  principal  executives  to  pter- 
form  a  multiplicity  of  duties.  Often, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  place  emphasis 
on  one  phase  of  operation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another.  A  store  principal 


with  a  merchandising  background  will 
neglect  the  element  of  financial  man¬ 
agement  and  control.  An  executive 
with  a  sales  performance  record  may 
undervalue  the  imfKjrtance  of  sound 
buying  and  merchandise  planning. 
This  tyjje  of  management  can  only 
lead  to  internal  weaknesses.  It  may 
spell  disaster  whenever  economic  hur¬ 


ricanes  sweep  the  decks  of  your  enter¬ 
prise. 

Hobby  management  frequently  is  a 
barrier  to  the  proper  delegation  of 
duties  to  the  junior  executives  who 
are  essential  as  secondary  manpower 
for  the  continuity  of  the  business. 
Very  frequently  at  the  Controllers’ 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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^AN  night  openings  be  profitable 
^^for  your  store?  To  be  profitable 


they  must  produce  plus  business  that 
more  than  comp>ensates  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  expense  involved.  By  "plus” 
business  we  mean  additional  business 
which  is  obtained  because  of  a  specific 
action— in  this  case,  night  openings— 
and  which  would  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  otherwise.  By  “shift”  business 
we  mean  business  which,  because  of  a 
specific  action— in  this  case,  night 
openings— is  moved  from  one  location, 
department,  or  time  of  day  to  another 
location,  department  or  time  of  day; 
but  always  business  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  prior  to  the  specific  action  and 
which  would  have  been  obtained  with 
or  without  the  change. 

In  any  community  there  are  certain 
groups  of  consumers  who  represent 
potential  plus  business  to  downtown 
stores  that  open  evenings.  These  are: 

1.  Persons  who  are  currently  work¬ 
ing  a  6-day  week,  at  locations  outside 
the  central  shopping  area,  with  their 
work  hours  approximating  the  pres¬ 
ent  store  hours  in  the  downtown 


2.  Persons  now  shopping  evenings 
in  neighborhood  centers,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  either  that  they  prefer  to  shop 
evenings  or  must  do  so. 


3.  Husband-and-wife  combinations 
who  want  to  make  joint  decisions  on 
such  major  purchases  as  furniture,  ma¬ 
jor  appliances,  radios,  etc.,  and  who 
are  limited  in  their  shopping  because 
either  the  husband  or  the  wife  falls 
in  one  of  the  two  groups  above. 

What  evidence  shows  that  these 
groups  exist  in  your  town? 

1.  Is  a  major  store  now  open  at 
nighti  Observe  the  persons  shopping 
at  that  store.  If  you  desire  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  f)eople  and  why 
they  shop,  have  a  competent  organiza¬ 
tion  interview  them  while  they  are  in 
the  shopping  area. 

2.  Are  some  neighborhood  stores 
open  at  night?  The  same  approach 
can  be  used  here.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  development  of  strong  national 
brands,  combined  with  price-main¬ 
taining  legislation,  makes  it  possible 
tor  many  of  these  neighborhood  stores 
to  offer  the  same  merchandise  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  downtown  store. 
In  most  communities,  neighborhood 
stores  are  opening  nights  in  increasing 
numbers. 

3.  How  many  people  in  your  area 
work  a  six  day  week,  Monday  through 
Saturday?  In  many  cases  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  through  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  the  state  department  of 


e 


labor  or  employment,  a  local  employ 
ers’  group  or  other  source.  These  are 
consumers  who  must  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  shop  during  pres¬ 
ent  downtown  store  hours. 

4.  In  how  many  families  are  both 

husband  and  wife  employed?  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  in  your  area  can 
probably  be  obtained  from  a  state  or 
federal  agency.  As  noted  before,  ' 
definite  problem  in  shopping  for  ma-|  ' 
jor  items  arises  when  both  husband  I 
and  wife  are  employed  and  it  is  fre-| 
quently  solved  by  shopping  at  night-  ' 
in  stores  now  open  nights.  i'  ^ 

5.  Are  there  more  babies  in  your| 

community,  making  it  more  difficullm 
for  non-working  wives  to  shop  during  | ' 
the  day?  In  the  past  decade  the  birth-  i ' 
rate  in  the  United  States  has  increased  ' 
rapidly.  This  means  more  non-work  : 
ing  wives  who  find  it  difficult  to  shop  : 
during  the  day.  Our  great  Ameriank 
institution,  the  baby  sitter,  is  usualh  | 
available  evenings  only.  jii 

Is  there  a  way  to  evaluate  potential 
“plus  business”?  Excluding  “1  feel’ 
and  “1  think”  approaches,  there  ait 
two  basic  methods: 

1.  Analysis  of  Statistical  Data. 
Such  research  is  being  done  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  widening  field  by  leading  retail 
institutions.  In  most  metrojxjlitan 
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lould  You  Have  Night  Openings? 

By  Robert  Kahn 

TTiiM  article  consists,  in  the  main,  of  two  detailed  formulas  —  one  to  enable  you  to  judf^e  whether 
there  is  potential  plus  business  in  your  trading  area  sufficient  to  justify  the  experiment  of  one  night 
opening  a  week;  the  second  to  enable  you  to  measure  the  volume  gained  by  the  night  openings 
•Igunst  the  additional  expense.  Mr.  Kahn  adds  some  convincing  arguments  based  on  the  principle 
that  with  no  night  openings  the  downtown  store  is  not  adequately  filling  its  role  as  a  service  institu¬ 
tion.  We  lielieve  that  this  remarkably  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  will  l>e  of  great  interest  even 
to  those  stores  which,  for  various  reasons,  are  opposed  to  night  openings  regardless  of  their  profit¬ 
ability.  Kahn  is  controller  of  Smith's  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  largest  men's  and  Imys'  store  west  of 
Chicago.  He  is  the  fourth  generation  of  his  family  in  retailing  —  his  great-grandfather  founded 
Kahn's  in  Oakland  —  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Business  School,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  and  Macy's. 
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areas  it  is  possible  to  find  out  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  working  regularly  Mon¬ 
day  through  Saturday,  the  number  of 
families  in  which  both  wife  and  hus¬ 
band  are  employed,  and  the  number 
and  type  of  stores  now  of>en  evenings. 
It  is  also  possible  to  determine  from 
the  store  records  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  opening  evenings.  How¬ 
ever,  abstract  research  alone  does  not 
tell  you  what  the  consumers  in  your 
trading  area  want. 

2.  (Consumer  Interviews:  A  simple, 
straightforw'ard  approach  to  the  prob- 
I  lem  of  finding  out  what  the  consumers 
I  want.  Interviewing  is  a  specialized 
job— particularly  the  evaluation  of  the 
statistical  accuracy  of  the  information 
obtained.  It  is  not  something  for  the 
amateur  to  attempt.  For  that  reason 

Iit  is  recommended  that  any  surveys 
made  be  conducted  by  a  firm  qualified 
to  do  such  work. 

The  basic  data  to  be  developed  by 
interviewing  relates  to  the  number  of 
I  consumers  in  your  trading  area  who 
'  are  not  your  customers  now  because  of 
your  present  store  hours.  For  that 
reason  little  information  of  value  can 
'  be  derived  from  interviewing  your 
I  present  customers.  The  groups  you 
must  reach,  together  with  the  infor- 
^  mation  you  want,  are  listed  below. 


1.  Persons  now  shopping  evenings 
at  a  major  store:  you  want  to  find  out 
if  they  have  a  special  reason  for  shop¬ 
ping  evenings,  if  they  ever  shop  in  the 
downtown  stores  during  the  present 
hours,  and  if  they  would  prefer  to 
shop  in  the  downtown  stores  but  are 
unable  to  because  of  the  present 
hours. 

2.  Persons  now  shopping  evenings 
in  neighborhood  stores:  again  you 
seek  the  same  information  as  you  do 
from  those  shopping  evenings  in  a 
major  downtown  store. 

3.  Persons  now  shopping  daytime  in 
neighborhood  stores:  do  they  have  a 
special  reason  for  shopping  in  the 
neighborhood  stores,  do  they  ever 
shop  in  the  downtown  stores,  would 
they  prefer  to  shop  in  the  downtown 
stores  but  are  limited  because  of  the 
present  downtown  store  hours. 

4.  Persons  now  shopping  in  your 
store:  you  want  to  find  out  if  even 
among  your  own  customers  some  of 
them  do  part  of  their  shopping  in 
neighborhood  stores  which  they  would 
prefer  to  do  in  your  store  but  are 
unable  to  do  because  of  the  present 
store  hours. 

5.  Persons  now  shopping  in  subur¬ 
ban  centers  (15  to  40  miles  away):  you 
want  to  find  out  if  they  would  shift 


part  of  their  shopping  to  downtown 
stores  if  these  stores  were  open  at 
night. 

What  volume  of  “plus  business”  is 
necessary  to  break  even?  It  is  true 
that  the  exact  amount  of  plus  busi¬ 
ness  contained  in  the  total  business 
written  during  an  evening  opening 
can  not  be  measured  precisely.  There¬ 
fore  the  easier  approach  to  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  profitability  of  a  night 
opening  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  plus  business  needed  to  cover  the 
plus  expenses  involved  in  a  night 
opening.  That  plus  business  is  the 
volume  on  which  the  gross  margin 
will  equal  the  additional  expenses 
directly  attributable  to  the  night 
opening. 

In  many  discussions  of  night  open¬ 
ings  the  computation  of  the  actual 
cost  of  such  an  opening  is  erroneous. 
Many  of  the  expenses  of  a  store  do 
not  change  with  a  change  in  the  store 
hours.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
such  expenses  as  depreciation,  rent  (if 
on  a  fixed  monthly  basis),  taxes  other 
than  income  taxes,  certain  forms  of 
advertising  (such  as  billboards,  car 
cards,  radio  and  the  like),  window  dis¬ 
play,  dues  and  donations,  travel,  exec¬ 
utive  salaries  (unless  tied  in  to  sales 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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^AN  night  openings  be  profitable 
^for  your  store?  To  be  profitable 
they  must  produce  plus  business  that 
more  than  comp>ensates  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  expense  involved.  By  “plus” 
business  we  mean  additional  business 
which  is  obtained  because  of  a  specific 
action— in  this  case,  night  openings— 
and  which  would  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  otherwise.  By  “shift”  business 
we  mean  business  which,  because  of  a 
specific  action— in  this  case,  night 
openings— is  moved  from  one  location, 
department,  or  time  of  day  to  another 
location,  department  or  time  of  day; 
but  always  business  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  prior  to  the  specific  action  and 
which  would  have  been  obtained  with 
or  without  the  change. 

In  any  community  there  are  certain 
groups  of  consumers  who  represent 
potential  plus  business  to  downtown 
stores  that  open  evenings.  These  are; 

1.  Persons  who  are  currently  work¬ 
ing  a  6-day  week,  at  locations  outside 
the  central  shopping  area,  with  their 
work  hours  approximating  the  pres¬ 
ent  store  hours  in  the  downtown 
stores. 

2.  Persons  now  shopping  evenings 
in  neighborhood  centers,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  either  that  they  prefer  to  shop 
evenings  or  must  do  so. 
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3.  Husband-and-wife  combinations 
who  want  to  make  joint  decisions  on 
such  major  purchases  as  furniture,  ma¬ 
jor  appliances,  radios,  etc.,  and  who 
are  limited  in  their  shopping  because 
either  the  husband  or  the  wife  falls 
in  one  of  the  two  groups  above. 

What  evidence  shows  that  these 
groups  exist  in  your  town? 

1.  Is  a  major  store  now  open  at 
night!  Observe  the  persons  shopping 
at  that  store.  If  you  desire  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  people  and  why 
they  shop,  have  a  competent  organiza¬ 
tion  interview  them  while  they  are  in 
the  shopping  area. 

2.  Are  some  neighborhood  stores 
open  at  night?  The  same  approach 
can  be  used  here.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  development  of  strong  national 
brands,  combined  with  price-main¬ 
taining  legislation,  makes  it  possible 
for  many  of  these  neighborhood  stores 
to  offer  the  same  merchandise  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  downtown  store. 
In  most  communities,  neighborhood 
stores  are  opening  nights  in  increasing 
numbers. 

3.  How  many  people  in  your  area 
work  a  six  day  week,  Monday  through 
Saturday?  In  many  cases  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  through  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  the  state  department  of 


labor  or  employment,  a  local  employ 
ers’  group  or  other  source.  These  are 
consumers  who  must  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  imptossible,  to  shop  during  pres¬ 
ent  downtown  store  hours. 

4.  In  how  many  families  are  fcotAI  ty 

husband  and  wife  employed?  An  esti-|  **  ‘ 
mate  of  the  number  in  your  area  an  | 
probably  be  obtained  from  a  state  oi  j 
federal  agency.  As  noted  before,  a  ^  ' 

definite  problem  in  shopping  for  ma-j  Y* 

jor  items  arises  when  both  husband^  tradir 
and  wife  are  employed  and  it  is  fre- 1  ^ 

quently  solved  by  shopping  at  night- 1 

in  stores  now  open  nights.  j 

5.  Are  there  more  babies  in  yourr^^”^- 
community,  making  it  more  d/^cul(|r 

for  non-working  wives  to  shop  during  |  statist 
the  day?  In  the  past  decade  the  birth- 1  t^btait 
rate  in  the  United  States  has  increased  ornate 
rapidly.  This  means  more  non-work  . 't  is 
ing  wives  who  find  it  difficult  to  shop  tuade 
during  the  day.  Our  great  Amerian  i  to  do 
institution,  the  baby  sitter,  is  usually  r  TIk 
available  evenings  only.  mterv 

Is  there  a  way  to  evaluate  potential  wnsu 
“plus  business”?  Excluding  “1  feel'  ”6 
and  “1  think”  approaches,  there  are  =  your 
two  basic  methods;  ■  teasoi 

1 .  Analysis  of  Statistical  Data;  ^  ^  tli 
Such  research  is  being  done  in  a  con-  i  pfesei 
stantly  widening  field  by  leading  retail  ■  tnust 
institutions.  In  most  metropoliun  utatio 
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areas  it  is  possible  to  find  out  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  working  regularly  Mon¬ 
day  through  Saturday,  the  number  of 
families  in  which  both  wife  and  hus¬ 
band  are  employed,  and  the  number 
and  type  of  stores  now  open  evenings. 
It  is  also  possible  to  determine  from 
the  store  records  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  opening  evenings.  How¬ 
ever,  abstract  research  alone  does  not 
tell  you  what  the  consumers  in  your 
trading  area  want. 

2.  Consumer  Interviews:  A  simple, 
straightforward  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  out  what  the  consumers 
want.  Interviewing  is  a  specialized 
job— particularly  the  evaluation  of  the 
statistical  accuracy  of  the  information 
obtained.  It  is  not  something  for  the 
I  amateur  to  attempt.  For  that  reason 
,  it  is  recommended  that  any  surveys 
j  made  be  conducted  by  a  firm  qualified 
to  do  such  work. 

The  basic  data  to  be  developed  by 
interviewing  relates  to  the  number  of 
consumers  in  your  trading  area  who 
I  are  not  your  customers  now  because  of 
your  present  store  hours.  For  that 
reason  little  information  of  value  can 
be  derived  from  interviewing  your 
present  customers.  The  groups  you 
must  reach,  together  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want,  are  listed  below. 


stores 


1.  Persons  now  shopping  evenings 
at  a  major  store:  you  want  to  find  out 
if  they  have  a  special  reason  for  shop¬ 
ping  evenings,  if  they  ever  shop  in  the 
downtown  stores  during  the  present 
hours,  and  if  they  would  prefer  to 
shop  in  the  downtown  stores  but  are 
unable  to  because  of  the  present 
hours. 

2.  Persons  now  shopping  evenings 
in  neighborhcKxl  stores:  again  you 
seek  the  same  information  as  you  do 
from  those  shopping  evenings  in  a 
major  downtown  store. 

3.  Persons  now’  shopping  daytime  in 
neighborhood  stores:  do  they  have  a 
special  reason  for  shopping  in  the 
neighborhood  stores,  do  they  ever 
shop  in  the  downtown  stores,  would 
they  prefer  to  shop  in  the  downtown 
stores  but  are  limited  because  of  the 
present  downtown  store  hours. 

4.  Persons  now  shopping  in  your 
store:  you  want  to  find  out  if  even 
among  your  own  customers  some  of 
them  do  part  of  their  shopping  in 
neighborhood  stores  which  they  would 
prefer  to  do  in  your  store  but  are 
unable  to  do  because  of  the  present 
store  hours. 

5.  Persons  now  shopping  in  subur¬ 
ban  centers  (15  to  40  miles  away):  you 
want  to  find  out  if  they  w'ould  shift 
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after  two  \ears.  Variations  of  initial 
vacation  jieriods  provide  for  one  week 
after  six  months  employment  or  vaca¬ 
tions  based  on  half-a-day  jier  month 
for  less  than  one  year  of  service.  In 
some  instances  two  weeks  are  not 
j^ranted  until  after  three  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  A  third  week  for  winter  vacations 
is  often  given  after  five  to  10  years  of 
servite  aiul  in  a  few  contracts  a  fourth 
week  is  granted  after  15  to  20  years 
of  service. 

In  adilition  to  length  of  service 
some  contracts  base  employee  eligibil- 
itv  for  vacations  on  a  minimum  num- 
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|)art  of  their  shopping  to  downtown 
stores  if  these  stores  were  open  at 
night. 

What  volume  of  “plus  business”  is 
necessary  to  break  even?  It  is  true 
that  the  exact  amount  of  plus  busi¬ 
ness  contained  in  the  total  business 
written  during  an  evening  opening 
can  not  be  measured  precisely.  There¬ 
fore  the  easier  approach  to  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  profitability  of  a  night 
opening  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  plus  business  needed  to  cover  the 
plus  expenses  involved  in  a  night 
opening.  That  plus  business  is  the 
volume  on  which  the  gross  margin 
will  equal  the  additional  expenses 
directly  attributable  to  the  night 
opening. 

In  many  discussions  of  night  open¬ 
ings  the  computation  of  the  actual 
cost  of  such  an  opening  is  erroneous. 
Many  of  the  expenses  of  a  store  do 
not  change  with  a  change  in  the  store 
hours.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
such  expenses  as  depreciation,  rent  (if 
on  a  fixed  monthly  basis),  taxes  other 
than  income  taxes,  certain  forms  of 
advertising  (such  as  billboards,  car 
cards,  radio  and  the  like),  window  dis¬ 
play,  dues  and  donations,  travel,  exec¬ 
utive  salaries  (unless  tied  in  to  sales 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


A  comparatively  new  addition  to  the 
fringe  picture,  paid  sick  leave  bene¬ 
fits,  consist  of  “out-of-pocket”  pay¬ 
ments  by  management  for  time  lost 
due  to  illness,  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  similar  lienefits  under  in¬ 
surance  programs  or  .Store  Mutual  Aid 
.Associations.  Industrial  unions  appear 
to  be  concentrating  on  overall  em¬ 
ployer  financed  insurance  plans  w’hich 
would  include  some  form  of  sick  leave 
benefit:  but  the  white-collar  unions, 
and  more  particularly  the  retail 
unions,  consistently  seek  increased 


mission  salespeople  are  generally 
based  on  average  w'eekly  earnings  and 
in  some- contracts  “the  draw”  for  the 
paid  sick  leave  jjeriod  is  not  charged 
against  commissions. 

The  future  pattern  of  union  de¬ 
mands  is  obvious-^introduction  of  the 
practice:  extension  of  existing  sick 
leave  benefits:  and/or  some  fixed  [ler 
cent  of  payroll  contributions  by  em¬ 
ployers  lor  health  and  welfare  funds, 
tliscussed  below.  It  is  reported  that 
one  retail  clerk’s  local  is  seeking  paid 
sick  leave  benefits  of  from  three  to  10 
weeks  at  full  pay— exact  benefits  to  be 
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programs  and  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  efforts  to  attract  and 
hold  help.  In  unionized  stores  and 
plants  many  of  these  programs  found 
their  way  into  union  contracts,  and 
their  importance  in  negotiations  has 
increased  until  today  this  emphasis 
on  fringes  is  strong  in  all  sectors  of 
industry. 

The  benefits  sought  follow  a  defi¬ 
nite  pattern-  -but  it  is  not  a  pattern 
confined  to  one  area  or  industry  or 
even  to  locals  of  the  same  parent 
union.  New  tyjies  of  benefit  demands 
appear  constantly— introduced  by  one 
union  and  quickly  adopted  by  others 
in  completely  unrelated  industries 
and  in  distant  locations. 

John  L.  Lewis’  $100  per  month  {ten¬ 
sion  plan  for  miners  has  been  picked 
up  by  other  unions.  And  Mr.  Reuth- 
er’s  UAW-CIO  demand  for  a  fiat  five 
cents  per  hour  employer  contribution 
to  a  health  fund  for  auto  workers  has 
likewise  appeared  in  other  areas.  Re¬ 
tailing  has  certainly  not  been  over¬ 
looked  in  union  requests  for  {tension 
plans,  employer  contributions  to  em¬ 
ployee  welfare  funds,  and  extension  of 
other  benefit  pre^rams. 


Collective  bargaining  today 
covers  a  lot  of  territory.  The 
union  pattern  for  employee 
security  is  set  in  the  direction 
of  contracts  to  assure  liberal* 
ized  vacation,  holiday  and  sev¬ 
erance  pay  policies,  and  pen¬ 
sions.  sick  benefits  and  death 
benefits. 


that  fringes  are  proper  subjects  for 
collective  bargaining  under  Section 
8(d)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  requir¬ 
ing  “.  .  .  the  employer  and  the  reprt- 
sentative  of  the  employees  to  meet  al 
reasonable  times  and  confer  in  good 
faith  with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  .  .  .” 

What  follows  is  a  digest  of  the  mort 
important  fringe  i 
lieen  key  subjects 
negotiations. 

PAID  VACATIONS 

Originally,  demands  for  paid  vaca 
tions  were  based  on  the  health  needs 
of  employees.  The  theory  was  that 
this  rest  would  repay  its  cost  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  increased  efficiency  and  pro- 
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unions 

were  chiefly  concerned  with  high¬ 
er  wages,  shorter  hours  and  greater 
union  security.  These,  of  course,  are 
still  the  primary  considerations. 

But  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
emphasis  on  pensions,  hospitalization 
and  sick  benefits,  medical  aid,  more 
favorable  vacation  policies,  added 
holidays  and  liberalization  of  sever¬ 
ance  pay  practices.  These  are  gener¬ 
ally  described  as  “fringe  issues.”  They 
played  a  minor  role  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  before  the  war.  During  the 
war  employers,  both  industrial  and 
retail,  provided  more  liberal  benefit 
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after  two  sears.  Variations  of  initial 
vwation  periotls  provide  for  one  week 
after  six  months  employment  or  vaca¬ 
tions  based  on  half-a-day  per  month 
for  less  than  one  year  of  service.  In 
^e  instances  two  weeks  are  not 
granted  until  after  three  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  A  thiixl  week  for  winter  vacations 
is  often  given  after  five  to  10  years  of 
jerv'ite  and  in  a  few  contracts  a  fourth 
week  is  granted  after  15  to  20  years 
of  service. 

In  addition  to  length  of  service 
some  contracts  base  employee  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  vacations  on  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  worked  the  previous  year. 
No  particular  practice  typifies  retail 
agreements.  In  one  case  the  contract 
requires  a  minimum  of  45  weeks 
worked  the  previous  year.  .\  more 
lilreral  contract  grants  the  scheduled 
vacation  provided  the  employee  was 
airsent  for  not  more  than  13  weeks; 
and  still  another  bars  reduction  in 
vacations  for  lay-offs,  authorized  leaves 
of  absence  and  illness.  Generally  em¬ 
ployees  forfeit  vacation  privileges  if 
they  quit  or  are  discharged  before  the 
vacation  period  begins.  The  unions, 
however,  will  demand  that  vacation 
rights  be  pro-rated  for  any  termina¬ 
tion  regardless  of  time  or  reason. 

Vacation  pay  is  based  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  rate:  and  the  most  usual 
practice  with  regard  to  commission 
personnel  is  to  base  vacation  pay  on 
average  weekly  earnings  during  some 
previous  12  month  fieriod.  Holidays 
falling  in  a  vacation  period  are  often 
treated  as  part  of  the  vacation,  but  the 
unions  are  now  insisting  on  an  extra 
tlay  of  vacation  with  pay  or  an  extra 
day’s  pay  for  the  holiday. 

Current  union  demands  include  not 
only  the  extra  day  for  holidays,  but 
greater  liberalization  of  schetlules  to 
provide  for: 

1  week  after  6  months’  service 

2  weeks  after  1  years’  service 

.3  weeks  after  5  years’  service 

4  weeks  after  10  years’  service 

.V  wartime  trend,  particularly  in  in¬ 
dustry,  of  pay  in  lieu  of  vacations  ap- 
|x;ars  to  be  on  the  way  out,  but  some 
unions  are  pressing  for  contract  clauses 
which  would  give  the  option  to  the 
employee  to  remain  on  the  job  during 
I  the  vacation  period  so  as  to  increase 
;  his  earnings. 


PAID  SICK  LEAVE 

\  comparatively  new  addition  to  the 
fringe  picture,  paid  sick  leave  bene¬ 
fits,  consist  of  “out-of-pocket”  pay¬ 
ments  by  management  for  time  lost 
due  to  illness,  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  similar  benefits  under  in¬ 
surance  programs  or  Store  Mutual  Aid 
.Associations.  Industrial  unions  appear 
to  be  concentrating  on  overall  em¬ 
ployer  financed  insurance  plans  which 
would  include  some  form  of  sick  leave 
benefit;  but  the  white-collar  unions, 
and  more  particularly  the  retail 
unions,  consistently  seek  increased 
benefits  under  this  issue. 

It  might  be  noted  that  California, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  have 
state  legislation  providing  sick  bene¬ 
fits  for  workers.  The  program  is  tied 
in  with  unemployment  compensation, 
and  is  financed  without  additional 
(ontributions  by  employees.  Despite 
such  legislation,  unions  are  seeking 
supplementary  benefits  from  employ¬ 
ers. 

Typical  practice  under  this  fringe 
grants  employees  a  fixed  number  of 
paid  sick  leave  days  j>er  year.  Three 
tlays  seem  to  be  most  common,  but 
variations  include:  two  sick  leaves  per 
year  of  three  consecutive  days  each; 
one  day  jjer  month  with  a  maximum 
of  12  days  |jer  year;  and  six  days  per 
year  after  one  year  of  service.  In  some 
instances  a  sliding  scale  based  on  years 
of  service  determines  the  paid  sick 
leave  schedule,  an  example  of  which 
is: 

3  days  per  year  after  6  months’  service 
6  days  per  year  after  1  year’s  service 
8  days  jjer  year  after  2  years’  service 
10  days  jjer  year  after  5  years’  service 

riie  majority  of  retail  agreements  base 
eligibility  on  status  as  “regular  em¬ 
ployees”,  which  is  defined  in  each 
agreement  as  an  employee  with  any¬ 
where  from  one  to  six  months  of  ser¬ 
vice,  differing  by  contract. 

.All  contracts  observed  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  sick  leave  payments,  prohibit 
accumulation  of  leave  privileges  from 
year  to  year  and  in  most  instances, 
the  contract  clause  requires  some 
proof  of  illness  for  payment  eligibility. 
Payments,  of  course,  are  ^  or  %  of 
weekly  wage  rate,  depending  on 
whether  employees  work  a  five  or  six 
day  week.  Benefit  payments  to  com¬ 


mission  salespeople  are  generally 
based  on  average  weekly  earnings  and 
in  some-  contracts  “the  draw”  for  the 
paid  sick  leave  jjeriotl  is  not  charged 
against  commissions. 

The  future  pattern  of  union  de¬ 
mands  is  obvious-^introduction  of  the 
practice;  extension  of  existing  sick 
leave  benefits;  and/or  some  fixed  jjer 
cent  of  payroll  contributions  by  em¬ 
ployers  for  health  and  welfare  funds, 
discussed  below'.  It  is  reported  that 
one  retail  clerk’s  local  is  seeking  paid 
sick  leave  benefits  of  from  three  to  10 
weeks  at  full  pay— exact  lienefits  to  be 
ba.sed  on  service. 

PAID  HOLIDAYS 

Originally  unions  prohibited  work 
on  certain  days.  Subsequently,  work 
on  holidays  was  discouraged  by  re¬ 
quiring  premium  pay  for  holidays 
worked;  and  the  present  situation 
combines  these  stipulations  with  a 
clause  requiring  pay  for  holidays  not 
worked. 

Common  practice  grants  six  holi¬ 
days  per  year— New  Year’s,  Decoration 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  frequently  makes  a 
seventh  holiday;  and  in  some  areas, 
most  notably  New  England,  Armistice 
Day  and/or  Columbus  Day  are  also 
given  holiday  status.  Present  union 
demands  include  Election  Day;  and 
one  report  indicates  a  1948  demand 
requiring  three  personal  holidays  per 
year  to  be  taken  at  the  will  of  the 
employee. 

Stores  on  a  five-day  employee,  six- 
day  store  w'eek,  most  often  treat  the 
holiday  as  the  legular  day  off  for  em¬ 
ployees.  In  many  cases,  however,  em¬ 
ployees  only  work  four  days  during  a 
holiday  week.  Stores  operating  on  a 
five-day  schedule,  closing  Mondays, 
grant  the  holiday,  but  provide  for 
opening  Mondays  during  holiday 
weeks. 

Eligibility  for  holiday  pay  common¬ 
ly  requires  an  employee  to  work  the 
day  before  and  the  day  following  a 
holiday  unless  an  absence  on  either 
or  both  days  is  excused  because  of 
illness,  death  in  the  family  or  other 
valid  reason.  Holiday  pay  for  straight 
commission  p>ersonnel  is  usually  pro¬ 
rated  as  %  of  vacation  allowances 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Colorado  Springs,  one  of  the  nation's  most  of  fashion  shows. 

beautiful  of  resort  cities,  has  added  a  The  interior  is  worked  out  in  a  series  of  in. 
new  touch  of  glamour  to  its  charms  with  the  teriocking  shops,  linking,  as  on  the  main  floor, 
unveiling  of  the  luxurious  new  Kaufman  store.  The  Aisle  of  Beauty,  The  Candy  Box,  The  Shoe 
After  more  than  14  months  of  building  and  a  Circle,  The  Bonnet  Bar  and  an  exclusive  fask 
half  a  million  dollar  inveotment  Morris  Giiber*  ion  salon.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  youtli 
man  has  begun  a  new  trend  in  moflem  and  center  made  up  of  four  distinctive  separair 
progressive  construction  in  the  Colorado  play*  shops  for  the  younger  generation.  Colors  ini 
ground  city.  the  youth  section  are  blends  of  pastel  tints.  I 

The  most  arresting  note  in  the  architectural  Free>flowing  fixtures  of  blonde  mahogany  or 
work  is  a  glass  window  wall  reaching  from  lacquered  finished  create  an  artistic,  pleasinf 
sidewalk  to  roof,  making  the  whole  store  one  interior. 

huge  showcase.  The  wall  structure  is  of  red  The  building  is  the  result  of  coordination  of 
sandstone  with  an  overhang  of  redwood,  typi-  work  by  Amos  Parrish  and  Company,  New 
cal  Colorado  color.  The  entire  three  floors  are  York  store  designers,  and  Edward  L.  Bunts, 
air-conditioned.  In  the  basement  are  modem  Colorado  Springs  architect.  Morris  Guberman 
stt>ckrooms  and  ^'Fashion  Hall,"  an  audito-  is  president  of  Kaufman's,  his  wife  vhv 
rium  theatrically  designed  for  the  production  president. 


Morris  Guberman 


amoi 
of  it 


Louise  Guberman 


Intrrlockirtfi  shops  make  up  the  ready-to-ivear  depart' 
Customer  comfort  is  the  keynote  of  main  floor  shoe 


Kaufman  store  front  is  glass  window  wall  topped  by  an  oi>erhang  of  redwood.f  J 
Bamboo  grove  wallpaper  and  blonde  woodwork  add  bright  notes  to  Sun  I'Hal  S'/iop.J  ^ 
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latttr  DmI  for  Roady-to^Woor  Customors 

The  experts  didn’t  know  all  about  the  contents  of  the 
Spring  ready-to-wear  package,  but  they  had  plenty  of  edu¬ 
cated  guesses  to  offer  their  listeners  at  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  NRDGA’s  Ready-to-VVear  Group  in  New  York, 
last  month.  Some  of  it  had  an  ominous  ring:  deflation, 
lower  consumer  demand.  Some  of  it  sounded  promising: 
better  deliveries,  l>etter  merchandise,  more  competition 
among  resources,  more  rigid  completion  dates.  .-Xnd  some 
of  it  was  an  unmistakable  warning  that  a  better  selling  job 
was  needed  in  all  stores  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
pressures  of  retail  competition. 

Professor  Joseph  L.  Snider  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration  expressed  the  conviction  that  “the 
inflation  is  about  over.”  His  recommendation:  conserva¬ 
tism,  not  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  business  men.  He 
cited  three  major  reasons  for  anticipating  the  start  of  a 
deflationary  trend:  (1)  price  declines,  already  liegun,  (2) 
lower  insistence  of  consumer  demand  and  a  flattening  out 
in  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  and  (3)  lower  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure  from  money  and  credit  supplies. 

.\nother  prediction  came  from  J.  H.  Hughes,  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco:  “The  store  of  1949  cannot  be  a 
coffee-at-10,  lunch-until-3  and  tea-at-4  store.”  In  a  “plain 
talk  analysis”  of  the  merchandising  problems  for  Spring, 
he  called  attention  to  some  of  the  more  glaring  needs  for 
better  operation.  Some  of  the  “musts”  Mr.  Hughes  stressed 
were:  giving  the  little  perfections  hot  usually  found  today: 
a  “marvelous”  customer  approach;  better  stockkeeping;  Ijet- 
ter  sales  training,  and  closer  attention  to  the  inefficiencies  of 
salespeople. 

Estelle  Hamburger,  fashion  promotion  consultant,  analyz¬ 
ing  the  fashion  picture  for  Spring,  found  that  tjuality  in 
many  fabrics  was  improving.  Spring  woolens,  she  said,  will 
be  available  in  a  wider  variety  of  weights,  weaves,  patterns 
and  textures.  Switching  to  the  fashion  promotion  angle, 
she  urged  stores  to  give  greater  attention  to  fashion  co¬ 
ordination  in  order  to  “catch  some  of  the  creative  spark 
that  moves  in  the  fashion  industry.” 

A  manufacturer’s  slant  on  the  Spring  ready-to-wear  mar¬ 
ket  was  given  by  Sylvan  Rich,  president  of  Martini  Frocks, 
who  pointed  a  critical  finger  at  retailers,  many  of  whom, 
he  said,  are  ignoring  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
vendor.  He  urged  a  higher  degree  of  cooperation  lietween 
retailer  and  manufacturer,  particularly  in  the  case  of  new 
products,  and  mutual  effort  to  get  new  customers  for  the 
store  and  acceptance  of  the  manufacturer’s  line. 
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Faulty  Fabrics.  Top  feature  of  the  dinner  meeting  was  the 
exhibit  of  faulty  finishes  and  fabrics,  show’ing  examples  of 
unserviceable  merchandise  which  had  lieen  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  NRDGA  Ready-to-Wear  Group  by  mer- 
(handise  buyers.  Photos  and  ilescriptive  copy,  using  the 
“l)efore  and  after”  technique,  illustrated  the  imperfections 
which  have  ciopiied  up  in  various  consumer  products.  Some 
of  the  offending  merchandise  shown  included  a  collection 
of  w’ater  stained  moire  finished  fabrics,  improj)erly  dyed 
trimmings,  fume  faded  acetate  rayons,  water  stained  taffetas, 
bleeds  in  rayon  crepe  prints  and  imperfect  and  rust  stained 
buttons. 

In  conection  with  the  faulty  fabric  display,  j.  Ciordon 
Dakins,  new  NRDGA  general  manager,  reminded  the  ready- 
to-wear  meeting  that  retailers  and  producers  must  be  more 
alert  to  the  serviceability  factor  in  merchandise  they  offer 
for  sale.  “Failure  to  meet  the  implied  svarranty  on  mer¬ 
chandise,”  he  said,  “is  a  justifiable  cause  for  customer  com¬ 
plaint.  The  customer’s  right  to  pick  and  choose  is  not 
merely  the  right  to  gamble.” 

The  issue  of  faulty  fabrics  had  been  given  wide  attention 
earlier  in  the  month  at  the  NRDGA  Store  Management 
two-day  meeting  on  customer  complaints.  Demands  for 
concerted  action  heard  at  this  meeting  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  special  retail  advisory  committee  within  the  Store 
Management  Division.  (For  further  details  on  the  Custom¬ 
er  Complaints  Clinic  and  the  advisory  committee  see  Page 
20  of  this  issue.) 

The  exhibit  of  fabrics  and  trimmings  of  faulty  construc¬ 
tion  or  finish  which  the  Ready-to-VVear  Group  assembled 
for  its  meeting  is  now'  on  display  in  the  public  lobby  at 
NRDGA  Headquarters.  It  will  be  followed  by  other  lobby 
displays  of  interest  to  the  retail  trade. 

Childroii's  Woar  Datos.  The  Ready-to-VVear  Choup  has 
{Killed  its  members  for  reactions  to  {)ro|xisals  made  by  the 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Association  as  to  show¬ 
ing  and  delivery  dates.  The  majoiity  of  members  approved 
all  the  pro}X)sals,  but  the  margin  of  acceptance  for  the 
delivery  dates  was  scant.  Here  are  the  results  of  the  t{ues- 
tionnaire; 

NRD('.A  Stores 


Spring:  in  Favor 

Show  lines— November  15 

Delivery— Jan.,  Feb.,  complete  .March  31  52% 

Midsummer: 

Show  lines— February  15  80%, 

Delivery— April,  complete  May  31  *>•’>% 

Fall: 

Show  lines— May  1  87‘'{. 

Delivery— July,  August  57% 

Cottons  complete  September  10 
VVtxils  &  rayons  complete  September  30 
Christmas: 

Show  lines— September  1  87% 

Delivery— October,  November  51%, 

Gmiplete  December  10 


Lingerie  Dates.  The  Ready-to-VVear  Group  is  now  dis¬ 
cussing  the  same  question  of  showing  and  delivery  dates 
with  the  Lingerie  Manufacturers  .Association.  .-\  tentative 
|)ro{K>sal  of  the  NRDGA  group,  on  which  it  asks  for  mem¬ 
ber  reaction,  is  that  there  lie  four  showings  a  year  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  Approximately  January  10,  to  o(jen  spring  lines 
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It  means  that  Recordak  equipment — the 
reproducing  and  viewing  units — is  right  photo¬ 
graphically  in  every  detail.  For  it’s  made  by 
Kodak.  And  as  the  foremost  manufacturer  of 
photographic  apparatus  and  materials,  Kodak 
not  only  knous  cameras,  lenses,  films,  lighting 
— it  also  knows  how  they  must  be  integrated  to 
give  the  most  efficient  result. 

It  means  that  the  film  is  right,  too.  Right  for 
the  equipment — right  for  the  exacting  job  of 
photographically  reducing  documents  to  very 


IT  MEANS  a  lot  to  retailers  to  know  that 
Recordak — the  company  that  pioneered 
modern  automatic  microfilming,  and  its 
application  to  cycle  and  month-end  billing 
systems — has  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
behind  it. 


the  modern  microfilming 

service  wit^Ki2)dl 
behind  it  % 


small  images  on  film.  Right — because  Kodak 
designed,  engineerecl.  and  prixluced  both  the 
equipment  and  the  film  to  work  together  as  a 
unit . . .  for  just  that  purpose. 


and  it  is  behin<l  Recordak  in  every  phase  of  its 
service  to  retailing.  To  learn  more  about  the 
opportunities  offered  by  Recordak  and  its  serv¬ 
ices  ...  to  learn  the  story  of  its  accomplishments 
in  20  years  of  specialized  microfilming  . . .  write 
for  the  Recordak  booklet,  "50  Billion  Records 
Can’t  be  Wrong.” 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  EMStman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


And  it  also  means  that  the  film  processing  in 
Recordak  Laboratories  is  right.  It  just  couldn’t 
be  otherwise — retailers  realize — with  Kodak  per¬ 
fected  technics  and  equipment  controlling  the 
process  every  step  of  the  way. 

Sound  backing,  this — Kodak  backing — 


onginalor  of  modem  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  railing 
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for  selling  during  February,  March  and  April;  (2)  Approxi¬ 
mately  March  15,  to  open  lines  for  selling  during  May, 
June  and  July;  (3)  Approximately  June  15,  for  handmade 
lines  intended  for  fall  and  Christmas  selling,  for  back-to- 
school  merchandise,  and  for  regular  stocks  for  August  and 
September  selling;  and  (4)  Day  after  Labor  Day,  to  open 
lines  for  selling  in  October,  November  and  Defeml)er. 

Ii9  Plans  in  C  M  D 

The  Sales  Promotion  Committee  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  is  going  to  work  on  a  manual  to  guide  credit 
promotion  activities  of  stores;  a  cost  study  of  different  sales 
promotion  efforts;  and  a  promotion  calendar  which  will 
appear  monthly  in  the  Division’s  “Credit  Currents.” 

These  plans  were  announced  at  the  annual  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  CMD  board  of  directors,  held  in  New  York  at 
the  end  of  last  month.  Annual  convention  dates  for  the 
Division  were  set  for  May  9-11,  1949,  at  St.  Louis.  A  general 
enlargement  of  the  CMD’s  various  committees  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  activities  is  scheduled  for  the  coming  year. 
The  goal  is  a  complete  study  of  every  phase  of  credit  activity 
—expense,  customer  relations,  credit  bureau  relations,  con¬ 
sumer  education,  and  credit  sales  promotion. 

Watch  Your  Collections.  Increasing  concern  about  col¬ 
lections  was  very  clear  in  a  survey  undertaken  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  and  reported  on  by  A.  L.  Trotta,  CMD  manager,  last 
month.  Trotta  advised  prevention  as  the  best  cure  for  this 
problem,  warning  credit  men  attending  a  New  York  Credit 
Bureau  meeting  to  beware  of  overloading  or  pyramiding 
charge  accounts.  This  is  especially  important,  he  said,  in 
handling  revolving  credit  accounts.  The  survey  from  which 
these  conclusions  were  drawn  is  as  yet  incomplete;  will  soon 
be  released  in  full. 

Traffic  Groap  Wins  Against  Rail  Risa 

A  railroad  petition  to  increase  freight  rates  on  less-carload 
shipments  of  all  manufactured  products  in  the  East  and 
Midwest  was  denied  last  month  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Lyman  Haswell  of  Allied  Stores  Corporation 
and  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  NRDGA  Traffic 
Group,  had  presented  the  retailers’  strong  case  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  proposal,  which  would  have  hiked  rates  from 
two  per  cent  to  95  per  cent,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  haul. 

On  the  railroads’  |>ending  request  for  a  13  per  cent  gen¬ 
eral  increase,  applying  to  less  carload  and  carload  shipments 
alike,  hearings  are  to  be  held  on  November  30  before  the 
1.  C.  C.  This  appeal  is  based  on  increased  operating  and 
wage  costs.  It  rests  with  the  railroads  to  prove  statistically 
that  the  increase  is  necessary. 

Lightweight  Express  Shipments.  In  an  attempt  to  change 
the  Railway  Express  Agency’s  intention  of  asking  for  a  50 
per  cent  increase  in  rates  on  shipments  of  millinery,  the  mil¬ 
linery  manufacturers  are  trying  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  improving  their  packing  so  as  to  get  more  weight  per 
carton.  Railway  Express  representatives  will  get  together 
with  the  Millinery  Stabilization  Commission  and  the  Traf¬ 
fic  Group’s  Transportation  Committee  in  January,  to  see 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Lamp  shades  and  men’s  hats 
are  other  light  weight  merchandise  on  which  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  says  special  rates  should  be  levied. 


Publicity  Expense  Analyzed.  The  annual  survey  of  puf>.  Q 
licity  expenditures  in  stores  was  released  by  the  Controllen' T 
Congress  early  this  month.  It  gives  1947  figures,  with  a  I 
comparison  of  1945  and  1946  figures.  The  report  was  p|^■ 
pared  by  New  York  University. 

Ad  and  Radio  Contests.  The  annual  Sales  Promotioa 
Division  contests  for  the  best  store  newspaper  ads  and  tht 
best  store  radio  programs  are  now  under  way.  The  100  Bex 
Advertisements  will  be  displayed  at  the  NRDGA  Conven¬ 
tion  in  January.  Entries  are  to  be  in  two  classifications: 
Merchandise  Advertisements  and  Institutional  Advertise¬ 
ments.  Awards  will  l>e  made  for  both  tyf)es  in  each  of  three 
volume  classifications.  Contest  closes  December  15.  The 
radio  contest  entries  are  limited  to  regularly  scheduled  re¬ 
tail  programs— not  special  shows  or  syndicate  shows.  One 
transcription  plus  three  scripts  should  be  submitted  for  each 
entry,  and  awards  will  be  made  for  six  types  of  programs- 
Children’s,  Teen  Age,  Women’s,  Men’s,  Farm,  and  General 
Family— in  each  of  three  volume  classifications.  .Awards  in 
both  contests  will  consist  of  certificates. 

Chicago  Market  Dates.  After  a  long  controversy,  the  dates 
for  the  Chicago  Home  furnishings  markets  finally  have  been 
settled.  David  H.  Woog,  manager  of  NRDGA’s  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Group,  describes  the  new  arrangement  as  “really 
very  satisfactory,  and  after  the  1949  events,  assuring  control 
of  the  dates  by  the  industry.”  The  1949  dates  as  first  set 
last  summer  by  the  Joint  Furniture  Market  Dates  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  official  spokesman  for  the  trades  involved,  were 
January  10-21,  June  20-30,  but  a  change  back  to  the  original 
dates  was  effected  in  order  to  insure  hotel  accommodations. 
The  dates  as  finally  settled  are;  1949:  January  3-15,  July 
5-16;  1950:  January  9-20,  June  19-29;  1951:  January  8-19, 
June  18-28. 
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"VittiM  Is  Vital" 

Putting  it  into  quiet  language,  here  are  some  of  the  things 
that  happened  at  Sattler’s  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  in  September 
when  that  promotion-minded  department  store  staged  its 
giant  Food  Fair:  The  grocery  department  rolled  up  an  over¬ 
all  total  of  business  70  p>er  cent  greater  than  any  10 -day 
period  in  Sattler  history.  Special  promotions  sold  49,000 
cans  of  evaporated  milk,  28,000  jars  of  baby  food.  Cleansots 
and  soaps  went  200  per  cent  over  normal;  and  more  canned 
luncheon  meats  were  sold  than  the  department  normally 
handles  in  two  years.  The  meat  market  business  went  ahead 
by  more  than  60  per  cent.  In  the  ten  days  of  the  Fair  850,0il 
shopjjers  came  in  to  buy. 

Those  were  the  results.  It  is  instructive  to  learn  froa 
Sattler’s  advertising  director.  Bob  Cornelius,  just  what  kind 
of  preparation  was  required  for  so  spectacular  an  event.  It 
started  five  months  ago,  with  an  idea  in  Sattler’s  promotiaB 
department.  A  14-page  brochure  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  the  nation’s  top  food  distributors,  describing  the  pros- 
p>ective  event  and  asking  for  cooperation.  A  trip  to  tht 
Chicago  Food  Industry  came  next,  and  when  Sattler’s  men 
came  back  to  Buffalo  they  brought  promises  of  100  yjer  cent 
support. 

.As  the  preparatory  months  rolled  on,  this  line-up  of  special 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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November,  1948 


At  left.  Jack  Williams,  Bamberger’s  president,  plucks  a  giant  rose  from  grab-bag  prizes,  as  he  and  his  teammate,  Mrs.  Harriet  Wills 
of  the  store’s  bureau  of  adjustments,  fail  to  answer  Whiz-Quiz  question  correctly  in  introductory  session.  At  right,  15  sta§  winners 
enter  the  final  round  of  the  monthJong  contest,  with  Bill  Slater,  ace  radio  quizmaster,  doling  out  questions  to  test  their  store  knowledge. 


Training  Can  Fun 

There’s  good  in  all  things,  even  dementia.  To  prove 
it,  Bamberger’s  of  Newark,  N.  J.  reports  that  the  quiz- 
and-give  contest  is  “a  wonderfully  painless  way  to  instruct 
employees.” 

The  “Whiz-Quiz”,  a  month  long  contest  on  informa¬ 
tion  about  Bamberger’s,  opened  with  a  series  of  six  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  store’s  cafeteria.  Master  of  ceremonies  was 
Bill  Slater,  ace  radio  quiz-master  of  the  “Twenty  Ques¬ 
tions”  and  “Share  the  Wealth”  shows.  Teams  made  up 
of  one  executive  and  one  staff  member  competed  each 
day  for  merchandise  gifts,  with  grab-bag  prizes  going 
to  the  losers.  At  every  show  the  audience  participated 
in  a  contest  to  guess  the  identity  of  a  masked  man,  a 
inemljer  of  the  store’s  |)ersonnel,  from  clues  provided  by 

Part  of  the  audierwe  of  AjOOO  employees  who  crowded  round  first 


the  quiz  master. 

Following  these  introductory  sessions,  ail  non-execu¬ 
tive  f)ersonnel  took  written  quizzes  in  their  departments 
tw'ice  a  week  for  two  weeks,  with  a  day  off  and  $5  going 
to  the  fjerson  with  highest  total  score.  The  winners, 
numbering  170,  then  participated  in  an  oral  spell-down 
the  following  week  to  determine  the  floor  or  non-selling 
divisional  winner.  This  elite  group  then  competed  in  a 
final  round  to  w'in  one  of  the  15  grand  prizes  offered. 
The  whole  store  gathered  to  watch  this  show.  Prizes 
ranged  from  a  television  set  down  to  a  cigarette  lighter. 

Arthur  L.  Manchee,  general  manager  of  Bamberger’s, 
said:  “The  contest  put  across  to  workers  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  store  in  a  month  than  would  ordinarily 
be  acquired  in  a  year.” 

floor  stage  as  15  divisiorusl  winners  vied  for  the  grarui  prizes. 
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sale  ieatures,  exhibits  and  displays  took  shape:  Over  4U 
interesting  demonstrations  were  arranged.  Exhibits  never 
before  shown  to  consumer  audiences  were  promised  and 
these  promises  were  kept.  Appliance  items  w'orth  more  than 
$6,0(K)  were  given  to  be  used  as  special  prizes  in  contests 
that  Sattler’s  would  conduct  among  their  customers.  Prizes 
included  year’s  supplies  of  cheese,  eggs,  coffee,  and  butter; 
Bendix  Home  Laundrier,  Kelvinator  Electric  Ranges,  Norge 
Gas  Ranges,  Philco  Refrigerators,  Disposall  units.  Home 
Freezers  and  Admiral  Television  Sets.  Add  to  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  cook  books,  recipe  folders,  toys, 
novelty  gifts,  lapel  pins,  meat  charts,  kitchen  utensils  and 
over  a  hundred  special  merchandise  deals  that  offered  Saltier 
Food  Shop|jers  a  bargain  carnival  as  they  bought  nationally 
advertised  brands  and  received  premium  merchandise  as 
extra  buying  incentives. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  manufacturers’  and  distribu¬ 
tors’  contribution  w’as  the  amazing  quantity  of  display  mate¬ 
rial  and  display  personnel  which  they  sent  to  Sattler’s. 

Food  trade  publications  carried  news  of  the  proposed 
fair.  This  garnered  more  inquiries  from  smaller  processors 
who  wanted  to  get  into  the  act.  It  also  proved  to  Saltier 
executives  that  they  had  something  that  was  news!  This 
prompted  them  to  treat  the  Fair  as  news  and  letl  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  free  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  that 
any  store  in  Buffalo  has  ever  received  for  a  merchandise 
event. 

With  the  Fair  set  on  paper,  with  display  plans  drawn, 
merchandise  in  warehouses  and  everything  ready  for  the  “go 
ahead’’,  Sattler’s  advertising  staff  went  into  operation.  Big 
bold  double  truck  newspaper  ads  were  laid-out,  car  cards 
printed.  Sattler’s  battery  of  spot  radio  and  15  minute  musi¬ 
cal  shows  carried  solid  Food  Fair  copy.  The  store  was  turned 
into  a  three-ring  circus  of  food  promotion.  Stairways  leading 
into  the  basement  were  made  to  look  like  colorful  circus 
tents.  Pennants,  banners.  Hags,  all  carrying  the  FcK)d  Fair 
theme  were  strung  over  the  entire  store  interior.  Outside, 
along  the  entire  store  front,  a  bold  display  of  cut-out  litho¬ 
graphed  focxl  product  pictures  made  a  tremenilous  (iO  foot 


Meat  market  business  jumped  60  per  cent;  Sattler’s  sold  in  10  daji 
as  miuh  canned  luncheon  meat  as  it  usually  does  in  two  yean 

high  spectacular  visible  from  blocks  away.  These  cut-oui 
figures  were  8  feet  and  more  in  length  and  were  supplied  b\ 
the  n:uional  advertisers. 

Two  days  before  the  Fair  was  to  open,  a  day  before  tht 
first  double-truck  ad  was  to  appear,  all  of  Buffalo’s  top 
newsj)aper  and  radio  executives  were  invited  to  a  Food  Fair 
dinner.  'I'hey  were  treated  to  roast  prime  steer  beef,  from 
a  famous  .\ngus  steer.  Sattler’s,  just  three  weeks  before,  had 
bought  at  auction  the  Grand  Champion  4H  Steer  at  New 
York  State’s  Erie  C!ounty  Fair,  at  $1.1. S  a  pound,  on  the  hoof 

At  the  dinner  every  newspaper  and  radio  executive  was 
given  a  complete  story,  background,  new’s  releases  and  a  re 
capitulation  of  the  5  months  of  Fotxl  Fair  preparation.  It 
was  a  complete  package  of  facts.  Saltier  treated  the  Food 
F'air  as  news,  and  found  a  very  receptive  audience. 

All  Buffalo  newspapers  carried  repeated  stories  of  the 


Main  floor  of  the  Sharon  Store,  Sharon,  Pa.,  in  its  Silver  Anniversary  dress.  4  big  expansion  program  was  completed  last  montk 
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fair.  The>  featured  human  interest  items  such  as  the  giant 
oike,  the  .^.000  lb.  tub  of  butter,  the  longest  sausage  that 
yns  ever  n)ade— all  special  Food  Fair  features  that  were  in 
the  itore.  Buffalo’s  five  radio  stations  included  the  Footl 
Fair  in  their  news  bulletins  and  four  radio  stations  volun¬ 
tarily  came  to  the.  store  to  make  15  minute  and  half-hour 
tdre-recoriled  shows. 

Looking  back  on  the  most  exciting  event  in  Sattler’s  his¬ 
tory,  Bob  (lornelius  says:  “This  FockI  Fair  showed  that  the 
food  industry  is  far  ahead  of  all  industries  in  its  witle-awake 
promotional  attitude  .  .  .  Give  them  an  idea  like  this  one 
and  they’ll  be  there  to  help  you  serve  and  entertain  shop¬ 
pers  with  material,  jjersonnel  and  merchandising  c(K)pera- 
tion  that  does  honor  to  the  food  industry  anti  sets  a  stantl- 
ard  of  promotion  that  other  consumer-proihut  groups 
would  do  well  to  follow.’’ 

Pride  of  Sharon.  Down  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  a  city  of  27,(M)0,  the 
Sharon  Store  has  long  been  known  to  retailers  who  pass  that 
way  as  one  of  the  finest  store  plants  in  the  country  for  a 
trading  area  of  its  size.  Since  its  o|)ening  in  192.H  the  store 
has  been  under  the  same  management— .\rthur  Waldo,  who 
founded  it,  was  joined  a  year  later  by  L.  R.  Keough  as  co¬ 
manager.  Their  goal  was  a  completely  metropolitan  store, 
one  that  would  bring  to  Sharon  all  the  glamour  and  excite¬ 
ment  customers  usually  associate  with  department  stores  in 
laiger  cities.  They  have  never  fallen  short  of  this  mark. 

Last  month  the  Sharon  Store  was  25  years  old,  and  by  way 
of  celebration  opened  a  new  addition  w'hich  increases  store 
space  by  a  third.  Customers  who  came  to  hel|)  celebrate 
the  silver  anniversary  found  an  immaculate  modern  store, 
fully  air  conditioned,  w'ith  a  new  open  type  of  layout  ar¬ 
ranged  for  intelligent  related  selling,  and  new  fixtures  and 
new  lighting  on  all  five  selling  floors.  No  clutter  or  garish¬ 
ness  has  ever  been  jjermitted  on  these  floors,  and  so  there 
were  no  banners  or  pennants  proclaiming  a  silver  anniver¬ 
sary  sale.  Instead,  figures  of  winged  mercuries  hovered  over 
the  selling  counters,  each  carrying  a  silver  colored  plaque. 

Behind  the  scenes,  a  recently  completed  chute  system,  with 
outlets  on  all  floors,  speeds  packages  from  point  of  purchase 
to  main  delivery  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  store’s  totally 
modern  system  of  receiving  and  marking  is  not  new.  De¬ 
partmental  stocks  of  ready-to-wear,  millinery  and  accessories 
are  received,  checked  and  marked  in  individual  stockrooms, 
located  adjacent  to  the  department  where  the  merchandise 
is  sold. 

Tailored-to-Budgef  Merchandising.  Marshall  F'ield  launch¬ 
ed  its  “Fieldbilt”  line  a  year  ago,  as  part  of  a  new  theory 
of  merchandising  operation  for  Field’s  downstairs  store.  The 
theory  was,  in  brief,  that  the  need  to  stretch  the  income 
dollar  to  its  ultimate  in  purchasing  power  is  the  common 
experience  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  families.  The 
under-J3,000  income  group.  Field’s  pointed  out,  included 
in  1947  59  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in  the  Lhiited  .States. 
As  part  of  a  sensible  approach  to  the  serious  buying  needs 
of  the  average  family.  Field’s  changed  the  name  of  its  down¬ 
stairs  store  from  “Basement  Department’’  to  “Budget  De¬ 
partment.’’ 

After  the  Budget  Department  had  been  operating  for 
nearly  a  year,  the  special  “Fieldbilt”  line  made  its  appear¬ 


One  of  the  informative  windows,  stressing  quality  and  service¬ 
ability  of  Fieldbilt  merchandise  in  Field's  Budget  Department. 

ance.  It  started  w’ith  nine  new  items  of  merchandise,  manu- 
factureil  to  sjjecific  quality  standards.  Twenty  more  have 
since  been  added.  The  line  now  includes  men’s,  women’s, 
and  children’s  apparel  and  household  items.  Field’s  concen- 

An  example  of  the  soberly  informative  advertising  copy  which 
Field’s  uses  for  all  specification  merchandise  in  the  Fieldbilt  line. 


this  Fieldbilt^  suit  cembir 


iful  tailerint  with 


extra  benefits  to  five  you  perfect  fit  plus  long  wear 


$4770 


extra  trouiera  IIS 


•  iiies  to  fit  practically  every  man  from  34  extra  ahert  to  S4  long  atout  for  a  total 
of  169  body  proportiona 

•  aturdy.  ihree-ply  wonted  twiat  with  a  amnnlb,  firm  texture  that  roaiata  aiiaga  an-* 
leara  . . .  holda  ila  ahape  without  wrinkling 

•  a  medium-weight  fabric  you'll  wear  practically  y.ear-aronnd 

•  expertly  cut  and  tailored  to  inaiire' perfect,  comfortable  fit  for  all  aiao  groupa . . . 
tnug  fitting  collar  with  plenty  of  fullneaa  through  cheat  and  ahoulden 

•  handaewn  button  holea  that  give  greater  flexibility 

•  carefully  aelected  intereonatruction  that  givee  the  coat  a  permanent,  trim  ahape  | 

for  a  more  athletic  appearance  I 

•  buttona,  pocketa  and  all  other  pointa  of  atrain  reinforced 

•  lined  with  amooth,  luatrona  rayon  ! 

•  laborator)-  teata  of  every  element  in  auit  (even  the  thread  and  buttona)  ahow 
exceptionally  long  wear 

•  three  modela:  3-button  man'a  aingle-breaated.  2-button  young  man’a  aingle- 
breaated  and  2  button  yAung  man'a  double-breaated 

•  browna,  bluea  and  graya  in  veraatile,  all-occaaion  pattema 

Men’a  and  Young  Men's  Suits— Budget  Floor,  Store  for  Men,  Doienstairs 
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irate!)  on  informative  advertising  for  this  line,  full  of  factual 
details  about  wear  and  construction.  It  stresses  that  the 
merchandise  is  made  to  sp)ecifications;  designed  to  lower 
the  customer’s  cost  of  living;  and  always  available:  “We 
will  always  have  it  in  stock  and  the  quality  will  always  be 
the  same.” 

Last  month,  by  way  of  celebrating  the  completion  of 
Fieldbilt’s  first  year,  the  store  put  on  an  anniversary  pro¬ 
motion.  This  included  a  four  page  newspaper  advertising 
section,  three  windows  of  fact-emphasizing  displays,  and  a 
television  show. 

Macy's,  the  Neighborhood  Shop.  Macy’s-Flatbush,  third 
of  its  metropolitan  branches,  opened  for  business  on  Nov¬ 
ember  1 ,  and  over  40,000  Brooklynites  poured  in.  The  doors 
had  to  be  closed  for  a  brief  period  in  mid-afternoon  because 
of  the  crowds. 

The  new  branch  is  a  two-story  building  with  basement. 
The  building  has  a  simple  modern  limestone  facing  trim¬ 
med  with  bronze.  Its  Flatbush  Avenue  front  consists  almost 
entirely  of  glass.  This  tremendous  window,  which  measures 
46  feet  in  height  and  56  feet  in  width,  is  equipped  with  an 
interior  elevator  arrangement  which  makes  possible  the 
setting  up  of  two  simultaneous  window  displays  at  any  de¬ 
sired  level.  Interior  layout  is  irregular  in  contour,  with 
counters  arranged  to  encourage  free  flow  of  traffic.  There 
is  a  completely  soundproof  music  department  on  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  lower  level  selling  floor.  The  store  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  device  which  electronically  removes  dust  from 
the  air. 

An  elaborate  cornerstone-laying  ceremony  was  staged  a 
few  days  before  the  of>ening.  Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  top¬ 
ped  a  list  of  100  prominent  guests.  Sealed  in  the  corner¬ 
stone  were  originals  of  statements  from  civic  officials  and 
store  heads;  the  front  page  of  the  previous  day’s  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  a  brochure  entitled  “The  Brooklyn  Story”;  pictures 
of  the  store;  a  list  of  the  guests,  and  data  on  the  store. 

Two  other  metropolitan  branches  of  Macy’s  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  in  Parkchester  and  Jamaica,  and  a  third  is  under  con¬ 
struction  in  White  Plains.  The  new  Brooklyn  branch  is  not 
located  in  the  main  downtown  shopping  section  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  but  in  a  residential  area  serviced  chiefly  by  a  large 
number  of  neighborhood  stores.  Macy’s  will  stay  open  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  nights. 

Young  Ideas.  Trask,  Prescott  & 
Richardson,  in  Erie,  Pa.,  is  71 
years  old.  In  January,  1948,  after 
a  lapse  of  16  years  during  which 
the  store  was  controlled  by  other 
interests,  the  business  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  heirs  of  John  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  one  of  the  founders. 
James  R.  McBrier,  the  founder’s 
grandson,  became  the  store’s 
president,  and  launched  a  mod¬ 
ernization  program  to  give  Erie 
“a  department  store  plant  that 
will  rank  with  the  finest  in  the 
country.”  Last  month,  the  first  step  was  completed,  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  fashion  floor.  Its  light-hearted  motlern 
style  is  something  new  for  I'rask’s.  and  Erie. 


AlUin-the-Family  Promotion.  Employees  brought  theii 
families  in  to  “meet  the  boss”  when  Lasalle  &  Koch,  Toledo, 
staged  the  Family  Night  Party  which  opened  the  store’s  8Snl 
Birthday  Event  last  month.  As  guests  arrived,  they  wen 
greeted  by  Michael  Yamin,  president;  Bert  Fishel,  via. 
president  and  general  merchandise  manager,  and  other 
officers  and  members  of  the  administrative  board. 

Balloons,  suckers  and  a  program  of  Mickey  Mouse  and 
Donald  Duck  movies  were  provided  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers  of  employees’  families  in  Lasalle’s  French  Room.  Tek- 
vised  wrestling  matches  and  behind-the-scenes  tours  were 
presented  for  the  older  members  of  the  families.  High  poiw 
of  the  evening  came  when  all  the  families  congregated  or 
the  main  floor  for  prize  awards— 90  of  them,  as  lavish  as  an\ 
radio  contest  could  offer. 

The  family  theme  was  featured  in  the  masthead  for  all 
newspaper  advertising  during  the  week-long  birthday  sale; 
“Our  family  invites  your  family  to  share  in  this  Birthday 
Event!”  Half  of  the  store’s  windows  were  used  to  dramatiu 
birthday  parties  for  various  age  groups  and  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  with  a  large  birthday  cake  featured  in 
each  window. 

A  Sweepstakes  contest  with  five  main  prizes  and  25  addi 
tional  prizes  was  held  for  both  selling  and  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees.  Each  day’s  leaders  were  announced  in  sp>ecial  store- 
wide  broadcasts,  and  the  final  winners  received  their  prizes 
at  the  annual  employees’  party  which  was  held  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  night  following  the  birthday  sale  week. 

Home  Furnishings  Fair.  For  its  big  Home  Show  last  month, 
Ochs  Bros,  of  Faribault,  Minn,  took  over  the  Faribault 
Armory.  The  purpose  was  to  attract  a  large  number  of 
prospective  buyers  of  home  furnishings  and  appliances,  by 
offering  a  systematically  planned  program  of  entertainment, 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  It  was  free;  it  was  full  of  fun, 
instruction  and  prize-giving;  but  it  was  kept  strictly  on  the 
beam  from  start  to  finish— the  purpose  was  selling.  Ochs 
ruled  out  the  usual  cooperation  with  local  groups  or  local 
newspapers— the  show  was  exclusively  a  one-store  affair. 

Forty  manufacturers  of  name  brands  were  invited  to  put 
on  demonstrations.  These  included  cooking  schools,  interior 
decorating  lectures,  freezing  demonstrations,  lessons  in  slip 
cover  making,  television  shows,  and  a  host  of  other  features. 
Manufacturers  also  manned  booths,  and  donated  prizes. 

About  8,000  visitors  came  from  25  nearby  and  distant  com¬ 
munities  in  southern  Minnesota.  “Actual  sales  during  the 
show  surprised  us,”  says  Alfred  Ochs,  president  of  the  store, 
“but  the  real  test  of  the  show’s  selling  psower  will  come  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Christmas.  All  during  the  show  emphasis  | 
was  on  the  theme:  ‘Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Now.’  ”  I 

The  event  cost  Ochs  about  $2,000,  of  which  the  biggest 
portions  went  for  professional  entertainment  and  for  adver¬ 
tising.  The  show  was  manned  primarily  by  factory  repre¬ 
sentatives,  so  as  not  to  rob  the  store  of  personnel,  but  a  few 
extras  had  to  be  hired. 

Just  before  the  armory  doors  opened  for  the  first  show 
session,  the  store  entertained  the  factory  representatives  and 
special  guests  at  a  luncheon.  The  main  purpose  was  to 
emphasize  to  them  that  actual,  strong  selling  effort  was  to 
be  the  keynote  of  the  whole  production. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Artist’s  drawings  of  the  new  fashion  floor  at  Trask’s,  Erie,  Pa.  Individual  departments  are  identified  by  decorative  signs  painted  on 
edge-lighted  Lucite  plaques.  Elevator  facing  is  ribbed  oak,  floor  fixtures  naturcd  oak  with  accents  of  bronze.  Colors  vary  from 
department  to  department.  In  the  bridal  salon,  right,  the  center  table  display  is  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  wedding  ring. 


How  to  Own  a  Happy  Home.  Inlorination  for  people 
planning  to  build  or  buy  homes  was  offered  by  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller  as  the  lecture  feature  of  the  store’s  “Fashions  for 
the  Home  Week”  last  month.  Local  and  national  authorities 
were  on  hand  to  give  advice  on  practical  building  problems, 
architecture  and  home  financing,  as  well  as  the  more  usual 
lecture  subject  of  interior  decoration.  The  talks  were  given 
in  the  store  auditorium,  starting  with  an  evening  session  on 
Monday,  and  continuing  with  afternoon  programs  through 
the  week.  All  the  display  rooms  in  the  home  furnishings  sec¬ 
tion  were  specially  redecorated  for  the  week,  so  that  actual 
examples  of  new  trends  in  decoration  were  presented  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  advice  given  by  the  authorities.  One 
modern  interior  setting  was  furnished  to  show  how  a  room 
may  be  arranged  around  a  television  set.  A  good  deal  of 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  combining  of  periods— for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  definitely  mcxlern  room  was  arranged  facing  a 
Victorian  fireplace;  in  a  l)edroom,  black  and  gold  Empire 
beds  were  combined  with  modern  chests. 

Butler  Claims  Its  Own.  Butler  Bros,  will  be  operating  13 
new  variety  stores  under  its  own  name  within  the  coming 
year.  The  first  three  of  the  string  opened  last  month  in 
California— at  Oroville,  Tracy  and  San  Francisco.  G.  R. 
Herberger,  president  of  the  company,  described  this  change 
in  policy  as  “part  of  a  basic  new  plan  for  the  entire  West.” 
The  operation  of  Ben  Franklin  and  Federated  stores,  which 
are  under  Butler  Bros,  franchise,  will  be  unchanged.  These 
stores  are  all  in  small  towns.  Herberger  said  the  Butler 
Bros,  variety  stores  will  find  their  field  in  larger  areas,  al¬ 
though  still  in  relatively  small  communities.  “We  are  not 
aiming  at  large  metrojjolitan  oj>erations,”  Herberger  em¬ 
phasized.  No  plans  were  announced  to  change  the  name 
of  the  126  Scott  variety  stores,  or  the  41  Burr  (dry  gotxls) 
stores,  which  are  wholly  owned  Butler  outlets. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Butler  managers,  Herberger 
said  that  the  price  spiral  must  be  stopped  by  an  intensive 
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drive  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  to  cut 
their  costs.  “Everybody  knows,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  not 
good  business  to  sell  any  buyer— business  concern  or  indivi¬ 
dual-merchandise  in  an  amount  beyond  his  ability  to  pay. 
Yet  that’s  exactly  what  we  are  doing  with  a  large  segment 
of  our  population.  By  pricing  them  out  of  the  market,  we 
are  forcing  them  to  spend  more  than  they  earn— or  do 
without.  In  either  case,  it’s  merely  a  matter  of  time  until  de¬ 
mand  dwindles,  and  production  dries  up  to  a  mere  trickle.” 

Tomorrow's  Bosses  et  Glmbel's.  Students  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  were  scheduled  to  fill  125  executive  jobs  for  a  single 
day,  November  17,  at  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia.  The  idea  is 
to  give  each  participant  first-hand  ex|>erience  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  advertising,  promotion,  finance  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  phases  of  department  store  operation.  Each  student 
is  to  work  closely  with  the  Gimbel  executive  whose  p)osition 
he  is  assigned  to  fill.  Each  will  be  graded  by  this  advisor; 
and  the  student  will  be  required  to  submit  a  job  analysis 
covering  the  position  he  has  held.  This  idea  of  a  quick  “in- 
terneship”  for  young  men  preparing  for  a  career  in  mer¬ 
chandising  originated  with  Arthur  Kaufmann  of  Gimbel’s. 
and  Dr.  C.  Canby  Balderston,  dean  of  Wharton. 

Radio  Dealers  Wanted.  Not  long  ago  a  radio  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative  told  a  convention  of  retail  druggists 
that  their  stores  were  first  class  outlets  for  radio  sets.  Now 
an  experiment  is  under  way  to  try  out  their  salability  in 
women’s  specialty  shops.  Westinghouse  has  placed  six 
models  in  two  Philadelphia  stores  of  Opp)enheim  Collins 
in  a  test  merchandising  campaign.  Top  price  is  $60.  A 
Westinghouse  official  is  quoted  as  saying:  “We  have  found 
that  most  radio  dealers  are  devoting  about  80  per  cent  of 
their  resources  to  television,  and  it  appears  manufacturers 
will  have  to  find  some  other  retail  outlets  for  at  least  the 
smaller  radio  sets.” 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Delivererf  and 


'^Limited  Budget^'  Electric  Stairway 

at  J.  C  Penney  Co.  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

first  to  go  into  operation 


August,  1948 — a  significant  and  memor¬ 
able  date  in  vertical  transportation  history. 

On  that  date,  the  first  new  Westing- 
house  “Limited  Budget”  electric  stairway 
installation  went  into  operation  at  the 
J.  C.  Penney  store  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

For  months,  we’ve  been  telling  you 
about  this  new  high  quality,  low  cost  elec¬ 
tric  stairway  . . .  about  how  it  brings  the 
sales-building  advantages  of  electric  stair¬ 
ways  within  your  reach. 


Now  ...  we  can  show  you  the  proof.] 
the  first  installation  to  go  into  operat 
And  there  are  many  others  soon  to! 
completed. 

First  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  qua]il| 
stairway  of  this  type,  Westinghouse 
also  the  first  to  design,  build  and  de 
it . . .  and  first  to  complete  its  installatia 

That’s  why  you  can  be  sure ...  if  i 
W  estinghouse. 


Notm  to  storm  rntmagomont:  Put  the  .ales-building  Westinghouse 
**Limited  Budget”  Elei-tric  Stairway  to  work  in  your  store.  Orders 
placed  now  will  he  ready  for  delivery  and  installation  immediately 
after  your  Christmas  season.  Call  ^our  local  VI  estinghouse  office  or 
write  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator  Division,  150 
Pacihc  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


Notm  to  archhosts  and  ongm 
Call  your  local  Westinghouse 
complete  engineering  data  and  i 
cations  on  tne  new  Limited  Ba 
Electric  Stairway. 


you  CAN  BE  SURE... IF  it's 


November,  1918 


•  32  INCHES  WIDE 


•  5,000  CUSTOMERS  PER  HOUR 


•  SERVES  7,000  SO.  FT. 
OF  SELLING  SPACE  ON 
SECOND  FLOOR 


•  ENHANCES  MERCHANDISE 
DISPLAY 


•  ONE  OF  SCORES  BEING 
INSTALLED  IN  THE  U.  S. 


ouse 


PROMOTIONS.  PRODUCTS.  SELLING  HELPS 

Progress  in  Plastics.  For  the  39,000  retailers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  jobbers  who  came  to  rubber-neck  it  was  quite  a 
show.  In  130-odd  booths  on  the  floor  of  New  York’s  Grand 
Central  Palace  the  latest  in  plastic  products  and  methods 
were  on  display:  a  new  wood  product  molded  from  saw¬ 
dust  and  wood  chips;  quilted  film  skirts;  ceiling,  wall  and 
kitchen  floor  tile;  partition  blocks  weighing  only  one-fifth 
of  their  glass  counterpart;  out-door  sign  facing;  milking 
machine  parts;  egg  beaters  and  the  latest  in  nylon  products. 
The  plastics  industry’s  remobilization  program,  bolstered 
by  big  attendances,  up  more  than  25  per  cent  over  last  year, 
and  a  near  sell-out  of  display  space,  was  gathering  headway. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  development  at  the  Ex¬ 
position  was  the  inauguration  of  the  industry-wide  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  program  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry  in  cooperation  with  the  NRDGA  and  the  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council.  The  big  information  and  edu¬ 
cation  plan  aims  first  at  reaching  all  phases  of  the  industry 
from  molder  to  distributor,  acquainting  them  with  all  vital 
information  about  plastic  products  and  seeking  to  have  this 
information  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

An  extensive  market  research  job  will  mark  the  first  major 
step  in  the  campaign.  This  survey  will  seek  to  determine 
the  extent  of  consumer  knowledge  and  lack  of  knowledge 
of  plastic  products,  and  will  compile  data  on  the  typje  and 
extent  of  information  that  should  be  placed  on  the  labels 
of  plastic  products.  Another  imp>ortant  step  will  be  an 
analysis  of  the  industry’s  terminology  for  p)ossible  flaws  and 
improvements.  By  securing  the  full  coop)eration  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  the  SPI  hop)es  that  the  new  labeling 
program  will  win  increased  consumer  confidence  in  plastics, 
reduce  merchandise  returns  and  selling  costs  and  secure  a 
greatly  expanded  acceptance  for  plastic  products. 

Color  Capsules  for  Blanket  Display.  Cannon  Mills  has 
designed  a  sp)ecial  Lucite  p)oint-of-sales  display  piece  for  its 
Rhapsody  blanket  line  that  aims  at  stimulating  impulse 
sales  by  showing  the  complete  blanket  color  range  in  capsule 
form.  Three  new  colors  have  been  added  to  the  line  to 
provide  stores  with  opp)ortunities  for  joint  display  and  color 
coordination  for  bedroom  and  bath.  The  new  display 
method  enables  the  customer  to  visualize  color  combinations 
and  results  in  less  handling  of  the  blankets  by  salesclerks. 

Streamlined  Accounting  System  for  Small  Stores.  The 

Department  of  Commerce  is  making  available  to  small  and 
medium  sized  stores  a  new  business  aid  that  is  said  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  conventional  double-entry  record  system  and  pro¬ 
vide  considerable  savings  of  time  and  effort  in  maintaining 
retail  records.  The  system  is  based  on  a  one-book  summary 
of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and  a  small  number  of 
special  record  forms,  and  furnishes  a  chronological  trans¬ 
action  record  and  at  the  same  time  a  gauge  for  profits  and 
the  necessary  figures  for  Federal  and  State  tax  returns.  The 
system  is  described  in  “Record  Keeping  for  Retail  Stores.’’ 
Single  copies,  priced  at  10  cents,  are  obtainable  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Registration  Starts  for  Camp  Fitting  Courses.  The  annual 
Camp  Instructional  courses  for  fitters  will  be  given  in  New 
York,  January  17  to  20  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  and  in  Chi¬ 


cago,  February  14  to  17  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  The  four 
day  courses  which  are  being  given  for  the  21st  year  by  thf 
Camp  Co.  will  offer  demonstrations  of  fitting  tichniqut 
using  live  models  representing  a  complete  variety  of  cuv 
tomer  types.  Individual  instruction  will  also  be  given  In 
representatives  of  the  Camp  Educational  Department,  who 
are  registered  nurses  as  well  as  skilled  fitters.  Other  counts 
will  treat  new  developments  in  medical  science  important 
to  fitters,  presented  in  s{)ecial  lectures  by  guest  phvsiciam. 

French  Products  to  Get  On-the-spot  Testing.  The  U.  S. 

Testing  Co.  is  establishing  a  new  Paris  bulletin  service  which 
will  make  available  to  American  firms  research  and  investi 
gations  on  manufacturing,  quality  control,  marketing,  ad 
vertising  and  selling  of  French  products.  Particular  empha¬ 
sis  will  be  given  the  testing  of  materials  which  are  available 
for  export.  The  new  bureau  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Breene  L.  Wright  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  edited 
the  Testing  League  Bulletin  for  U.  S.  Testing. 

Consumer  Research  in  Fashions.  The  latest  in  research 
projects  is  the  recently  formed  Institute  of  Fashion  Research 
in  New  York  to  assay  markets,  buying  customs  and  attempt 
to  predict  trends  to  guide  manufacturers  and  retailers.  The 
service  will  specialize  in  surveys  of  women’s  anti  children’s 
wear,  fabrics  and  accessories. 

Seven  Time  Hit.  Looking  every  bit  like  a  hit  Broadway  revue 
with  girls,  music  and  plot,  “Fashions  of  The  Times’’  again 
delighted  sell-out  audiences  of  editors,  merchants,  retail  and 
industry  executives  during  its  annual  performances  in  Net* 
York  last  month.  The  show,  the  seventh  in  its  line,  was 
originated  by  Virginia  Pope,  Times  fashion  editor,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Nat  Karson.  Fashion  sequences  were 
presented  in  twelve  scenes  in  the  manner  of  television 
studio  productions  using  backdrops  of  familiar  travel  scenes 
laid  in  Paris,  London,  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Cairo, 
More  than  150  costumes  were  shown  representing  the  work 
of  leading  New  York  designers  and  fabric  houses. 

New  Liquid  Removes  Clothing  Shine.  An  acid-and-abrasive 
free  liquid  preparation  has  been  perfected  by  the  Vitates 
Products  Corp.  that  will  remove  the  shine  from  clothinfi 
without  injury  to  the  fabric.  Reports  from  laboratory  tesb 
on  “Killshine”  state  that  it  also  restores  the  cloth  fibers  lo 
their  original  ap|jearance  by  waking  up  the  nap. 

Pinless  Dress  Draping.  An  inexpensive,  speedy  and  pinles» 
op>eration  for  finishing  and  draping  dresses  has  been  pat 
ented  by  Larry  Kahn,  New  York  manufacturer.  The 
“Speedi-fomi”  method  uses  a  simple  cardboard  cutout 
which  can  be  inserted  in  the  dress  in  the  factory  or  in  the 
store  in  a  matter  of  15  seconds,  insuring  that  the  dresse 
retain  perfect  uniformity  and  their  shapeliness  regardless 
of  customer  disturbance  or  improper  handling  in  transit 
The  whole  operation  is  completed  without  the  use  of  a  singk 
pin  and  without  paper.  Among  its  other  advantages  are  tht 
speed-up  in  draping,  quick  adjustment  of  customer  disturb 
ance  to  any  dress  in  the  store  and  more  rapid  sales  operaiiot 
with  the  elimination  of  the  delaying  pin  methcxl.  Speedi 
form  comes  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  may  be  obtained  i" 
sample  form  without  charge. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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now  is  the  time  to  tie  one  on— 


a  tog,  that  is! 


. . .  because  this  tag 
means  more  sales 
for  more  people 


tie  on  the(tag)that  sells 


the  Manufacturer 
the  Retailer, 
the  Consumer 


It  sells  because  if  tells 
of  certified  quality 


and  gives  instructions  on 
proper  care  for  better  wear. 


*NMiCO  b  Hm  r«9itt*rMl  trad*-mark  el  the  NORTH  AMIRICAN  RATON  CORRORATION,  2A1  MfHi  Avemie,  New  Yerfc  1A,  N.  T 

stores 


New  top  executive  lineup  at  J.  L.  Hudson’s:  Oscar  Webber,  president;  James  B.  Webber,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  general  manager; 
Lewis  B.  Sappington,  vice  president  and  general  merchandising  manager;  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice  president,  finattce  and  accounts. 


(Continued  from  page  46) 

Report  on  Antiperspirants.  According  to  the  findings  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council’s  market  researchers,  complaints 
on  fabric  damage  from  deodorants  and  antiperspirants 
could  be  completely  eliminated  if  all  manufacturers  of  these 
products  would  include  buffering  chemicals  in  their  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  The  survey  also  reveals  that  failure  of 
consumers  to  follow  the  manufacturers’  directions  for  use 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  fabric  damage  caused  by  these 
products.  consumer  education  program  is  recommended 
to  alleviate  the  problem.  The  market  analysts  declare,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  more  practical  solution  is  the  addition  of  buffer¬ 
ing  agents  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  preparations. 
Copies  of  the  Cotton  Council  report  are  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  department  store  officials  and  manufacturers  and 
later  will  be  published  for  retail  selling  jjersonnel. 

Incwitiv*  Taxation 

Ohio’s  final  presidential  votes  were  scarcely  tabulated 
before  there  was  a  sudden  slump  in  speculation  about 
the  lifting  of  excise  taxes  and  a  mercurial  rise  in  anxiety 
about  the  re-imposition  of  excess  profit  taxes.  Reviewing 
all  the  sound  arguments  against  the  kind  of  excess  profits 
taxes  we  have  had  in  the  recent  past  brings  to  mind  the 
proposals  for  an  incentive  taxation  program.  There  would 
be  an  excess  profits  tax  feature  in  such  a  program,  but 
along  with  it  would  go  a  credit  against  income  taxes 
for  all  firms  which  invested  funds  in  equipment  to  increase 
production.  The  purpose  would  be  to  protect  the  economy 
equally  against  the  dead  burden  of  idle  profits  and  the 
danger  of  the  frivolous  expenditures  which  are  said  to  be 
encouraged  by  excess  profits  taxation. 

"Damocracy  Works  Hora*‘ 

.Many  thousands  of  stores  have  put  in  their  orders  for  the 
free  planning  helps  and  display  material  which  have  been 
prepared  for  the  “Democracy  Works  Here’’  campaign.  The 
prediction  at  this  time  is  that  150,000  stores  of' all  varieties 
will  join  in  this  retail  public  relations  project,  which  comes 
to  its  climax  in  mid-February.  For  help  in  planning  your 
store  activities  or  community  organization,  get  in  touch 
with  Bob  Mayer  at  the  NRDGA  office. 


PEOPLE  ^ 

Fhe  |.  L.  Hudson  C^o.,  Detroit,  has  announced  majol 
changes  in  its  top  executive  line-up.  Richard  H.  Webbeit 
presiilent,  completing  50  years  service,  becomes  chairman  oi 
the  board.  Oscar  Webber,  vice  president  and  general  inana 
ger  Itecomes  president  with  James  II.  Webber,  Jr.  sue  ccedin;: 
him  as  vice  president  and  general  manager.  William  A 
Petzofd  has  retired  as  secretary-treasurer  and  becomes  vie 
president.  Dee  C.  Pennington  is  the  new  secretary  am; 
Foster  Winter  the  treasurer.  Joseph  R.  Parker  Ijcconia 
assistant  secretary-treasurer.  Lewis  B.  Sappington,  fornitii 
general  merchandise  manager,  has  the  new  title  of  vie  j 
president  and  general  merchandise  manager.  Edward  (  j 
Stephenson,  formerly  controller,  is  now  vice  president  i; 
finance  and  account.  John  W.  Paynter  is  the  new  controllti 
Messrs.  Pennington,  Sappington,  Stephenson  and  Winte; 
have  been  added  to  the  board  of  directors. 

H.  M.  Epstein  has  been  named  president  of  May-Stern  >> 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  to  the  post  held  by  the  late  Lei ' 
Lehman.  Max  Rogers  is  now  vice  president  and  ^eneia, 
manager  of  the  company’s  sidjsidiary  Ohio  corporation  am 
also  a  director  of  the  subsidiary.  J.  J.  Mulvihill  is  the  ne" 
treasurer  of  the  conqjany. 

William  A.  Everett,  Jordan  .Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  vice 
dent  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  coihpany.  I 

Olga  Fab  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  al 
Bonwit  Teller,  New  York.  Miss  Fab  is  director  of  prommi 
tional  and  fashion  activities  for  all  Bonwit  stores  and  alsil 
a  vice  president  of  the  firm.  | 

Arthur  C.  Romer  has  assumed  the  title  of  vice  piesicteni 
for  inventory  control  at  Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago  am; 
will  give  up  his  duties  as  treasurer  to  devote  full  time  ti 
inventory  management.  A.  R.  Cahill,  Ward’s  assistant  treas 
urer,  has  been  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Romer  as  treasurer 
John  M.  Clark  is  the  new  assistant  treasurer. 

Jack  SarnoJJ  will  fill  the  position  vacated  by  Joseph  A 
Kane  as  merchandise  manager  of  coat  and  suit  operation' 
for  all  the  Ohrbach  stores.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Sarnoff  was  will 
I.  J.  Fox  and  was  half-owner  of  the  Penn  Fifth  Avenm 
Corporation.  Mr.  Kane,  vice  president  at  Ohrbach’s,  will 
direct  all  merchandising  for  the  stores. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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•  ^ 
Its 


lucky 


If  it’s  lucky,  cotton  is  processed  into  Durene  yarn  —  stronger, 
smoother,  better  looking.  ([Lucky  to  be  knit  or  woven  into 
merchandise  with  a  Durene  label,  for  hosiery  and  garments 
of  Durene  yarn  provide  extra  comfort  and  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  who  wear  them. 


Durene  multi-ply  mercerized 
combed  cotton  yirn  is  produced  to 
tneet  or  exceed  established  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  by  members  of 
Durene  Association  of  America. 
The  trademark  “Durene"  is  li¬ 
censed  for  use  only  on  merchan¬ 
dise  of  good  quality  and  work¬ 
manship  which  can  meet  perform¬ 
ance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing 
laboratory . 


DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

350  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

ABERFOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  &  COMPANY  SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY  SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY 


stores 
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Take  a  Tip  from  Your  Competition 


;  \ 


him.  It  means  that  in  his  merchan¬ 
dising  planning  for  profit  he  must 
take  account  of  the  merchant’s  own 
experience,  must  observe  systemati¬ 
cally  what  is  going  on  in  his  competi¬ 
tion  and  work  closely  with  other  mer¬ 
chants  in  buying  offices  and  trade  as¬ 
sociations.  A  good  combination  of  the 
products  of  these  three  sources  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  good  merchandising  plan. 

But  the  work  of  the  merchant  is  not 
quite  finished  with  the  preparation  of 
the  merchandising  plan  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  order.  Unless  the  plan  and 
the  purchase  deliver  the  merchandise 
in  the  store,  in  accordance  with  speci¬ 
fications,  the  merchant’s  efforts  to  do 
a  better  job  have  failed  of  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  he  has  failed  in  his  resjxjnsi- 
bility  to  the  customer. 

His  organization  should  be  trained 
not  to  accept  or  gloss  over  substitu¬ 
tions  which,  if  tolerated,  might  prove 
to  be  the  “little  foxes’’  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Definite  plans,  soundly  based  on 
the  facts  of  demand,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  nullified  because  ev¬ 
ery  step  in  the  process  was  observed 
except  the  last  and  most  important 
one,  the  only  one  by  w'hich  they  could 
Ijecome  merchandise,  in  the  store, 
available  to  customers.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  overall  abun¬ 
dance  of  goods  has  re-armed  tf^e  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  discrimination  which  is  its 
natural  defense  against  inferior  inven¬ 
tories.  People  simply  don’t  have  to 
take  wrong  styles,  wrong  material, 
wrong  qualities,  wrong  colors,  wrong 
sizes,  any  longer.  .\n  inventory  out 
of  balance  in  any  of  these  important 
particulars  is  an  inferior  inventory. 
The  public  realizes  that  the  retailer 
is  not  responsible  for  the  whole  econo¬ 
my  and  for  the  altitude  of  its  price 
index,  but  it  will  hold  him  strictly  to 
account  for  the  specifications  of  what 
they  wish  to  buy,  and  very  properly 
so,  since  he  is  their  accredited  pur¬ 
chasing  agent. 

The  Retail  Outlook  for  the  Balance  of 
1948.  By  James  E.  McCarthy,  Dean, 
Edward  N.  Hurley  College  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  University 
of  Notre  Dame:  Look  for  (1)  Wage 
increases  for  federal,  state  and  munici¬ 


pal  employees  following  the  pattern 
established  by  the  steel,  electric  and 
automotive  industries.  (2)  A  fourth 
round  of  wage  demands  against  busi¬ 
ness.  (S)  Increases  in  food,  consumer 
and  hard  goods  prices.  (1)  Continua¬ 
tion  of  double  taxation.  (5)  A  rise  in 
interest  rates.  (6)  l.aboi  unrest  of  a 
fairly  contentious  nature.  (7)  Con¬ 
tinued  high  level  of  employment. 

Retailers  must  re-orient  their  pric- 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


ing  sights,  failing  this,  find  theinselvts 
in  an  awkward  inventory  situation 
They  should  find  a  way  of  giving  cm- 
tomers  a  true  picture  of  prices  and 
profits  and  by  doing  so  avoid  being 
cast  as  the  villain  in  the  price  struc 
ture  scheme.  Consumer  sullennes. 
suspicion  and  angry  acceptance  oi 
current  price  schedules  is  a  condition 
that  cannot  be  ignored  or  long 
neglected. 


GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  PROMOTION  DOLLAR 


The  Sales  That  Pass  You  By.  By  How¬ 
ard  P.  Abrahams,  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  NRDGA.:  Promoting  best 
sellers  is  practically  a  fool-proof,  sure¬ 
fire  technique.  Swim  with  the  tide  if 
you  would  get  the  most  from  your 
sales  promotion  dollar  and  have  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  closely  parallel 
expec  ted  sales. 

Help  That  Sale.  By  W.  L.  Stensgaard, 
W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates:  If  you 
will  take  100  items  in  your  store  that 
are  the  simple  basic  items,  and  if  you 
will  begin  to  do  some  sales  engineer¬ 
ing  .then  you  will  improve  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  up  your  sales  volume.  Some 
day  it  won’t  be  entirely  merchandise 
ljuying  or  promotion— it  will  be  some 
guy  who  is  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  and  all  he  will  do  is  watch 
200  items  on  which  you  get  that  plus 
on  the  liase,  not  on  the  top.  You  can 
have  a  more  successful  store,  at  lower 
cost  by  watching  these  articles  now. 
We  suggest  to  stores  that  they  have 
an  arrangement  of  the  five  best  sellers 
in  America,  in  almost  all  sections, 
and  classifications  of  products.  State 


the  basic  things  about  each  one,  sho» 
them  side  by  side.  Feature  the  fact 
that  you  have  “best  sellers’’  the  jjeoplt 
want.  Know  your  best  sellers  in  even 
line.  Know  what  volume  by  items  you 
should  do.  You  will  increase  youi 
business  more  safely,  less  markdowm. 
more  sales  jjer  square  foot,  lower  cost 
|K!r  transaction,  less  lost  sales. 

Reaching  For  That  Sale.  By  Jacquti 
Meyer,  Cramer-Tobias-Meyer,  New 
York:  Appropriations  for  direct  mail 
should  not  be  made  by  slashing  tht 
newspaper  or  radio  budgets,  nor 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  subst: 
tute  direct  mail  for  another  media 
Rather  it  should  be  used  as  an  ad 
junct  to,  and  an  amplification  of,  an 
important  merchandise  presentation 
If  it  produces  new  business  from  cus 
tomers  not  readily  reached  by  another 
medium,  its  costs  in  relation  to  sale 
may  reach  10  per  cent  without  being 
excessive.  \  good  productive  percent 
age,  however,  should  run  about  th) 
same  as  for  your  other  media,  aroun 
M/2  to  4  per  cent.  On  small  items  su 
as  hardware,  as  low  as  It/  per  cent 


GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  EXPENSE  DOLLAR 


A  Practical  Expense  Budget  for  Small¬ 
er  Stores.  By  K.  D.  Bowes,  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Expense- 
control  is  probably  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  store  management. 
The  easy-come,  easy-go  philosophy  of 
the  war  years  must  be  replaced  by 
realistic  concept  of  careful  and  ju¬ 
dicious  expenditure,  if  many  stores 
are  to  survive  a  serious  drop  in  sales. 
Expense  budgeting  is  a  means  of 
establishing  expense  control.  It  is  a 


guide  during  the  month  and  a  mea 
lire  of  performance  at  the  end  of  th 
month.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  poin 
out  unfavorable  trends  that  they  roa 
be  promptly  corrected  or  result  i 
store  plans  changed.  Its  success  lit 
pends  on  the  ability  of  store  maiiagt 
ment  to  understand  the  signilicam 
of  unfavorable  comparisons  and  > 
willingness  to  tackle  trouble 
with  determination. 

{Coattnued  on  page  52) 
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SILVER  COMPANY 


I’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  be  the 
biggest  profit-maker  in  your 
silverware  department. 

l*m  advertised  to  more  women  in  more 
magazines  more  often  than  any 
other  line  of  silverware . . .  reaching  a 
broader  market,  creating  a  wider, 
steadier  demand. 

I’m  a  different,  finer  kind  of  silverplate. 
My  exclusive  Sterling  Inlaid  feature 
gives  your  salespeople  a  quickly 
convincing  sales  story. 

My  price — and  here’s  an  almost 
unique  selling  point — has 
.  ^  not  gone  up  since  the  war. 

Bhc*  My  patterns  are  among  the 

loveliest  ever  made . . .  they’re 
always  in  demand. 

^  That’s  why  I’m  wonh 

^  a  fortune ...  to  you! 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID” 
SILVERPLATE 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It’s  Sterling  Inlaid 


(Continued  from  page  50) 
Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Credit 
Dollar.  By  A.  L.  Trotta,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  NRDSA:  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  members  of  the  NRDGA’s 
Credit  Management  Division  reveals 
that  the  most  popular  method  of 
reaching  prospective  charge  custom¬ 
ers  is  by  direct  mail.  Following  in 
their  order  of  preference,  newspaper 
advertising,  employee  contests,  house- 
to-house,  telephone,  outside  agencies 
and  radio.  Another  survey  indicates 
that  collection  departments  are  be¬ 
ing  strengthened  and  collections  fol¬ 
lowed  up  more  closely,  with  most 
stores  suspending  charge  privileges 
after  an  account  has  become  90  days 
delinquent.  Many  of  the  smaller 


or  profit),  and  many  more.  Certain 
functions,  such  as  receiving,  marking, 
accounting,  housekeeping,  and  general 
office,  would  not  have  to  operate  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  hours  any  differently 
than  they  operate  under  present  hours. 
Here  the  increase  in  cost  would  be 
based  solely  on  the  plus  business  ob¬ 
tained  and  would  probably  be  minor. 

Plus  expense,  then,  should  include 
only  those  expenses  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  fact  that  the  store  re¬ 
mained  open  during  the  evening.  It 
should  not  include  any  expense  or  any 
part  of  an  exjjense  that  would  have 


stores  are  adopting  and  revising  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  larger  stores  to  fit  their 
particular  needs  and  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  watchfulness  for  exjiense  control 
in  all  credit  departments.  With  re¬ 
volving  credit  accounts  a  particular 
wariness  is  noted  against  overloading 
or  pyramiding,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  satisfactory  collection  percentage 
is  being  stressed.  Success  or  failure  of 
these  accounts  dejiends  largely  ujMjn 
their  control  and  a  close  collection 
follow-up. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Trans¬ 
portation  Dollar.  By  Thomas  P.  Scan- 
lan,  Retailers  Traffic  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago:  Buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  have  been  negligent  in  watching 
the  terms  of  freight  allowance.  If  you 


less  extremely  unusual  circumstances 
exist  in  your  area,  the  potential  minus 
business  will  be  negligible  compared 
to  the  potential  plus  business  of  a 
night  opening. 

Having  determined  your  plus  ex¬ 
penses  you  will  know  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  plus  business  necessary  to 
break  even. 

How  can  you  determine  the  plus 
business  written  during  an  evening? 
All  business  written  after  your  nor¬ 
mal  closing  is  not  “plus”— a  certain 
amount  you  would  have  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  your  regular  hours  without  an 


have  air  freight  or  air  express  moving 
out  of  New  York  use  the  an  freight 
through  your  New  York  consolidator. 
There  are  also  advantages  in  having  a 
New  York  consolidation  over  and 
above  the  plain  dollars  and  cents  re- 
sidts.  The  use  of  consolidation  |)er 
inits  the  handling  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise  with  dispatch.  Individual  sources 
in  New  York  do  not  take  good  care 
of  shipments  going  air  freight  and  are 
very  apt  to  send  it  over  an  air  line, 
or  sometimes  by  a  combination  route, 
neither  of  which  touch  your  city.  If 
you  consolidate  through  a  regular  ser¬ 
vice,  you  first,  get  all  your  air  pack¬ 
ages  together,  saving  considerable 
money,  and,  secondly,  you  insure 
prompt  movement. 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

months  after  your  evening  o|)ening5 
are  started;  after  a  shopping  habit  has 
developed  they  can  not  give  reliable 
answers  to  questions  regarding  the 
c  hanges  in  their  shopping  habits. 

If  before  you  open  evenings  you 
make  an  analysis  of  where  your  sales 
come  from  (by  having  the  address 
entered  on  all  transactions)  you  can 
make  a  similar  analysis  after  your 
evening  opening  is  established.  This 
will  give  you  valuable  infoi  ination  on 
the  changes  in  the  size  of  the  area  you 
serve  or  the  degree  of  exploitation  in 
various  sections  of  that  area.  The 


Should  You  Have  Night  Openings? 


continued  without  an  evening  open¬ 
ing. 

The  computation  of  plus  expense 
will  be  different  depending  upon 
whether  a  late  opening  (noon)  or  a 
long  day  is  being  considered.  A  late 
ofsening  introduces  the  question  of 
“minus  business”  because  of  non-shift- 
able  volume  written  on  the  morning 
the  store  will  be  closed.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  amount  of  this  minus  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  determined  by  the  hour 
your  near-by  competitors  will  open. 
If  all  of  them  open  late,  then  the 
minus  business  will  tend  to  be  small 
—only  that  business  now  obtained 
from  persons  who  can  shop  only  on 
the  morning  you  are  closed.  If  your 
near-by  competitors  remain  open  and 
continue  to  bring  traffic  into  your  area 
when  you  are  closed,  the  minus  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  considerably  greater.  Un¬ 


evening  opening.  It  is  necessary,  hav¬ 
ing  determined  the  plus  business  need¬ 
ed  to  break-even,  to  try  to  measure  the 
plus  business  actually  obtained. 

In  a  few  cases  this  may  not  be  nec¬ 
essary.  For  example,  suppose  you  de¬ 
termined  that  a  plus  business  of  $1,000 
a  night  was  necessary  to  break  even 
and  the  written  business  was  $12,000 
a  night.  The  obvious  conclusion 
would  be  that  your  night  ojjening  was 
highly  profitable— perhaps  a  strong  in¬ 
dication  that  you  should  be  open 
more  than  one  night. 

An  evaluation  of  plus  business  ob¬ 
tained  can  be  made  by  interviewing 
customers  on  the  floor  during  evening 
hours.  Most  customers  will  give  frank 
answers  about  their  shopping  habits 
and  will  be  complimented  that  you 
asked  them.  However,  this  approach 
is  only  possible  during  the  first  few 


same  analysis  can  be  made  of  your  new 
charge  accounts. 

However,  the  best  statistical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  plus  business  comes  from  a 
study  of  the  relative  volume  written 
on  each  day  of  the  week,  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  written  during  the  evening  iKii- 
od  kept  separately.  An  example  ol 
such  a  computation  is  given  here 
The  problem  has  l>een  oversimplilieil, 
but  the  principle  should  be  apparent 

Suppose  we  have  a  store  which,  be¬ 
fore  starting  evening  openings,  shows 
a  weekly  pattern  as  follows: 


Monday 

15% 


T  uesday 
15% 


H'ednesday 

15% 


Thursday 

15% 


Friday 

15% 


Saturday 

15% 


Suppose  that  after  introducing  even- 
ing  openings,  and  reaching  a  point  of 
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PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


ACHIEVE  DISTINCTION 
FOR  ONLY  A  FRACTION 
OF  A  CENT  MORE 


Rika's  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  ono  of  tho 
ceunliys  most  highly 
ragordad  daportmant 
storas,  salactad  Equit* 
obla  to  work  with 
tham  and  prodwea 
thair  "fothionizad" 
bogs  and  arrapping 
papar  to  match. 


Equitable  to  "fashionize"  your  merchandiso  bags 
and  wrapping  paper.  Start  with  a  color  of  your  choice,  add  a  new  distinctive 
design,  imprint  it  in  one,  two,  or  three  colors  as  an  all  over  print,  or  watermark 
it  right  into  the  paper;  and  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  as  to  how  econom¬ 
ically  you  have  produced  a  distinctive  bag,  which  so  many  leading  stores  have 
attained  .  .  .  without  going  overboard  on  price. 

Equitable's  complete  manufacturing  and  design  facilities  are  at  your  ser¬ 
vice.  Paper  right  from  Equitable's  own  mill — modern  high  speed,  muHi-color 
presses,  and  the  most  modern  bag  making  machines,  combine  to  produce 
attractive  but  inexpensive  merchandise  bags. 

Send  approximate  annual  requirements  with  a  sample  of  your  bags,  and  you 
too  can  have  distinction  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  transaction. 


47-00  THIRTY-FIRST  PLACE 


relative  stability  in  the  weekly  pattern 
(this  may  require  from  four  to  twelve 
months),  w'e  find  the  following  pat¬ 
tern  : 


Mon. 

Tues. 

ll>d. 

Before  6:00 
\ftei  6:00 

14%, 

14% 

14% 

TOTAL 

14% 

14% 

14% 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Bef<»re  6:00 
After  6:00 

14% 

6% 

14% 

24% 

TOTAL 

20% 

14% 

24% 

In  this  case  the  basic  pattern  before 
6:00  p.m.  is  exactly  the  same  as  before 
evening  openings  were  introduced. 
Therefore  there  are  just  two  possible 
conclusions: 

a.  The  entire  six  per  cent  obtained 
Thursday  nights  after  6:00  p.m.  is 
plus  because  the  basic  pattern  re¬ 
mained  the  same;  or 

b.  The  entire  six  per  cent  obtained 
after  6:00  p.m.  is  shift,  drawing  equal¬ 
ly  from  each  day  of  the  week. 

Faced  with  these  two  possible  con¬ 
clusions,  the  latter  would  be  least  like¬ 
ly.  Experience  has  indicated  that  Sat¬ 
urday  is  the  largest  day  of  the  week 
largely  because  so  many  people  can 
shop  only  on  Saturday.  This  group 
would  tend  to  be  affected  more  (that  is, 
shift  more)  by  the  evening  hours  than 
would  the  Monday-to-Friday  shoppers 
who  normally  have  greater  leeway  in 
their  shopping  hours.  Interviewing  of 
your  own  customers  will  verify  that 
you  have  two  basic  groups.  One 
group,  including  mainly  non-working 
women  and  both  men  and  women 
who  work  in  the  downtown  area, 
shop  mainly  Monday  through  Friday 
and  seldom  on  Saturday.  Because 
they  have  greater  flexibility  in  their 
shopping  hours,  they  prefer  to  shop 
weekdays  when  crowds  are  smaller 
and  service  better.  The  second  group, 
including  persons  who  work  Monday 
through  Friday  and  persons  coming 
from  outlying  areas,  shop  only  on 
Saturdays.  To  hold  the  second  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  true  would  be  to  say  that 
five  times  as  many  persons  from  the 
Monday-to-Friday  group  (those  with 
the  greatest  freedom  to  shop)  as  from 
the  Saturday  group  (those  with  the 
least  freedom  to  shop)  shifted  to  the 
evening  shopping  f>eriod. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  possible 


pattern,  after 

starting 

evening 

open 

ings. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

nvd. 

Before  6:00 
After  6:00 

15% 

15% 

15% 

lOTAl. 

15% 

15% 

15% 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Before  6:(K) 
After  6:00 

15% 

6% 

15% 

19% 

TOTAl 

21% 

15% 

19% 

In  this  case  the  Monday-to-Friday  pat¬ 
tern,  excluding  the  night  period,  has 
remained  identical.  The  business  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  evening  period  equals 
the  reduction  in  the  business  written 
on  Saturday.  The  obvious  conclusion 
is  that  no  part  of  the  Thursday  night 
volume  is  plus— that  all  was  obtainetl 
at  the  expense  of  Saturday. 

The  foregoing  examples  demon¬ 
strate  cases  of  100  per  cent  plus  busi¬ 
ness  and  100  per  cent  shift  business. 

In  actual  analysis  any  store  should 
fall  somewhere  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  In  ortler  to  provide  a  practi¬ 
cal  method  of  measuring  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  a  base  against  which 
both  Saturday  (the  day  most  likely  to 
be  affected)  and  the  evening  shopping 
period  can  be  measured.  To  do  this, 
use  the  volume  before  6:00  p.m.,  Mon¬ 
day  though  Friday,  as  100  per  cent 
and  show  Saturday  and  Thursday 
night  as  percentages  of  this  base  vol¬ 
ume.  In  our  original  store  the  pre¬ 
night  opening  pattern  would  be: 

Monday  Tuesday  H'ednesday 

20%  20%  20% 

Thursday  Friday  Saturday 

20%  20%  33% 

Suppose  after  night  openings  the 
weekly  pattern  then  becomes: 


.Sion, 

T  ues. 

IVed. 

Before  6:(X) 
After  6:00 

20% 

20% 

20% 

TOTAL 

20% 

20% 

20% 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Before  6:00 

20% 

20% 

29% 

After  6:00 

16% 

TOTAL 

367o 

20% 

29% 

Note  that  the  volume  before  6:00 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  is  still 
represented  as  100  per  cent.  The  rela¬ 
tive  pattern  for  these  five  days  has  re¬ 


mained  the  same.  If  any  shift  had  a  ^ 
curred  from  these  days  to  rhursdavr 
night,  it  would  have  to  come  equalK 
from  all  days.  This  appears  illogini 
and  thus  the  shift  can  be  considered! 
negligible.  However,  Saturday  his| 
dropped  from  33  jier  cent  to  29  pe* 
cent  of  the  base  volume— a  drop  oli 
four  j>er  cent.  It  would  thus  appear? 
that  of  the  16  per  cent  of  the  ba»| 
volume  written  Thursday  night  after L 
6:00  p.m.,  four  per  cent  shift  froni| 
Saturday  and  12  per  cent  (less  am| 
shift  assumed  from  the  five  weekdavs 
was  plus  business.  This  plus  business 
amounts  to  three  quarters  of  the  writ 
ten  volume.  If  75  per  cent  of  the  vol 
ume  written  Thursday  night  is  well 
above  the  break-even  point  calculated 
from  the  plus  expense  involved  in  the 
night  opening,  then  you  can  be  sure 
that  an  evening  opening  is  profitable 

Observations  from  Experience 
The  writer  participated  in  research 
projects  on  shopping  habits  and  even^l 
ing  openings  conducted  by  a  large! 
store  in  an  eastern  metropolitan  area 
The  firm  he  is  now  associated  with 
has  been  open  Thursday  nights  for 
some  time  and  the  facts  ascertained  in 
the  prior  studies  have  been  found 
generally  true  in  this  western  market 
These  observations  are  of  sufficient 
importance  in  most  areas  to  be  ol 
considerable  help  in  approaching  the 
question  of  a  night  opening. 

1.  Whereas  most  stores  have  two 
basic  groups  of  customers  without 
night  openings  (Monday-to-Fridat 
shopper  and  the  Saturday  shopper 
the  addition  of  an  evening  opening 
will  develop  a  third  shopping  group 
(the  Thursday  night  shopper)  which 
will  have  characteristics  different  from 
those  of  the  other  two  groups.  The 
types  of  merchandise  purchased  at 
night  will  be  different  from  those  pur 
chased  weekdays  or  Saturdays.  Thb 
will  entail  new  advertising  approachfc 
and  the  selection  of  merchandise  fw 
Wednesday  night  advertising  different 
from  that  selected  before  night  opaen 
ings. 

2.  Even  though  there  may  be  a 
large  number  of  consumers  who  wanij 
night  openings  of  the  downtowr| 
stores,  the  shopping  habit  will  tak:| 
time  to  develop.  It  must  be  renient^ 
bered  that  the  persons  who  most  nef:'| 
and  want  an  evening  opening  ary 
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NEW  1949 


REMINGTON  PORTABLE  Typewriter,  with  its 

real  "over-the-counter”  and  customer  appeal  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  famous  Remington  Rand  line  of  typewriters. 

As  you  study  this  smartly  designed  portable  typewriter, 
you  will  notice  that  it  incorporates  the  striking  new  keys 
which  met  with  such  an  enthusiastic  reception  on  the  recently 
introduced  Remington  Electric  DeLuxe  Typewriter.  You  will 
notice,  too,  the  new  DeLuxe  Carrying  Case  that  is  both 
beautiful  and  practical  and  opens  up  to  a  perfectly  flat  table- 
top  base  for  greater  typing  convenience. 

This  machine  is  being  introduced  to  over  20,000,000 
readers  in  such  national  publications  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  National  Geographic,  Calling  All  Girls  and  others. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  window  posters,  counter  cards 
and  other  elTective  point  of  sales  aids. 


This  new  1949  Remington  Portable  is  a  new  model  and 
constitutes  an  addition  to  our  line.  Prices  on  existing  models 
continue  unchanged  and  they  remain  on  Fair  Trade.  For 
further  information,  see  your  Remington  Rand  Portable 
Typewriter  Representative  or  write  to  Portable  Typewriter 
Division,  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Dept.  S-11,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


STORES 


those  who  now  find  it  most  difficult  to 
shop  in  the  downtown  stores.  Many 
of  them  have  lost  contact  with  the 
downtown  stores  and  most,  if  not  all, 
have  develof>ed  substitute  shopping 
arrangements.  Despite  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  of  night  openings,  it  will  be  a 
fairly  long  time  before  that  fact 
reaches  the  potential  plus  business 
consumer.  Long  after  your  night 
opening  is  known  by  all  your  present 
customers  it  will  still  be  unknown  to 
some  of  the  people  who  represent  po¬ 
tential  plus  business.  For  that  reason 
the  importance  of  the  night  volume 
against  the  base  volume  will  continue 
to  increase  for  as  long  as  ten  to 
twelve  months. 

3.  In  studies  made  in  an  eastern 
metropolitan  area,  the  night  selected 
by  downtown  stores  to  remain  open 
produced  a  greater  activity  than  other 
nights  in  the  neighborhood  shopping 
centers.  These  neighborhood  centers 
stayed  op>en  every  night,  with  Satur¬ 
day  the  biggest  night.  However,  act¬ 
ual  counts  of  customers  in  the  stores 
showed  that  on  the  night  the  down¬ 
town  stores  were  ojien  there  were  50 
per  cent  more  shoppers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  stores  than  on  the  other  four 
week  nights.  This  shows  the  fixity  ol 
the  night  shopping  habit  to  a  specific 
night  and  argues  for  joint  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  night  opening  for  all 
stores. 

4.  When  a  store  opens  different 
nights  than  the  area  in  which,  it  is 
located,  a  confusion  factor  develops 
which  works  against  the  store.  In  a 
certain  area  in  which  all  stores  were 
op>en  every  night,  store  X  was  open 
only  two  nights.  Interviewing  custom¬ 
ers  in  that  shopping  center,  on  nights 
that  X  was  open  and  also  on  nights 
that  X  was  closed,  showed  that  of 
the  shopp>ers  who  said  they  regularly 
shopped  at  'S.—less  than  30  per  cent 
could  correctly  state  the  two  nights  X 
was  open. 

5.  There  is  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  evening  shopping  habits  in  a 
major  metropolitan  area,  on  one 
hand,  and  in  cities  and  neighborhood 
centers  on  the  other.  In  the  major 
cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago 
where  the  downtown  stores  are  located 
a  great  distance  (in  terms  of  travel 
time)  from  the  bulk  of  the  residences, 
the  shopping  population  in  the  store 
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tends  to  reach  a  peak  during  the  6:00- 
7:30  p.m.  period,  tap>ering  off  at  clos¬ 
ing  time.  The  shoppers  must  stay 
downtown  after  work  to  shop  or  com¬ 
bine  a  shopping  trip  with  an  evening 
in  town.  In  the  smaller  cities  and 
neighborhood  centers  the  shopping 
population  always  shows  a  slump  at 
the  evening  meal  period  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  6:00-7:30  is  a  quiet  jjeriod. 

A  big  build  up  follows  as  shoppers 
return  from  home  to  the  shopping 
center.  Frequently  this  may  create  a 
problem  of  getting  customers  out  of  a 
store  at  9:00  p.m.  and  argues  for  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  closing  even  later. 

6.  Because  of  the  possibilities  of 
shift  by  a  good  part  of  the  Saturday 
shopping  group  to  an  evening  open¬ 
ing,  though  many  may  not  normally 
shift,  the  risk  of  lost  volume  because 
of  bad  weather  or  a  holiday  falling  on 
a  Saturday  is  greatly  lessened. 

7.  Selling  coverage  for  a  night  open¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained  by  using  extras 
now  working  only  Saturday.  This  will 
permit  them  to  earn  more— making  it 
possible  to  hold  somewhat  better  help; 
and  develops  them  into  better  train¬ 
ing  help. 

Answers  to  Some  Objections 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  heard 
arguments  against  night  openings  are 
these: 

1.  “It  will  set  retailing  back  30  years 
—to  the  days  when  stores  were  open 
12  to  14  hours  a  day.”  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  never  forget  that  re¬ 
tailing  is  a  service  and  exists  in  our 
economy  solely  because  it  is  a  service. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  many  stores 
were  open  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.,  they 
were,  in  that  respect,  better  service  in¬ 
stitutions  than  they  are  today.  They 
offered  their  customers  greater  con¬ 
venience  in  shopping  hours.  Today 
finds  many  stores  with  shopping  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  hours  between  10:00 
a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  By  returning  to 
evening  hours  retailing  is  returning  to 
its  proper  position  as  a  service  insti¬ 
tution.  Secondly,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  store  hours  and  the 
working  hours  for  employees.  It  is  not 
fundamental  to  a  night  opening  that 
an  employee  work  more  hours  per 
week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  stores 
are  open  six  days  a  w'eek  with  employ¬ 


ees  working  five  days  a  week, 
hours  and  employees’  working  hours  i 
are  two  distinct  things. 

There  are  many  factories  today  that 
run  16  hours  a  day;  they  do  so  by 
working  two  shifts  of  eight  hours 
rather  than  one  of  16  hours.  The  day  . 
may  come  when  downtown  stotw 
reach  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
maximize  their  position  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  two-shift  day:  or  perhaps  Isy  be¬ 
ing  open  from  noon  until  9  p.m.  dailv 
with  one  or  two  morning  openings  a  ' 
week.  Such  conclusions  would  not  . 
affect  the  working  week  of  the  em-  I 
ployees— in  terms  of  total  hours.  And 
many  employers  have  already  found 
that  getting  people  who  want  to  work 
late  hours  is  not  an  impossible  person¬ 
nel  problem. 

2.  “You  can’t  make  money  in  even¬ 
ing  ojrenings  because  it  costs  too  much 
per  hour  to  operate.”  The  evening  ex- 
jrense  rate  must  be  computed  solelv 
on  the  basis  of  plus  expenses  (addi 
tional  expenses)  incurred  by  the  even¬ 
ing  opening.  Since  the  basic  expenses 
of  being  in  business  have  already  Iseen 
incurred  and  will  not  be  altered  by  a 
night  ojrening,  the  plus  expense  of  a 
night  opening  is  relatively  slight.  The 
factor  of  profitability  depends  entirely 
upon  the  development  of  plus  Imsi 
ness. 

3.  "An  evening  opening  will  mere¬ 
ly  spread  our  existing  volume  over 
more  hours  and  increase  our  operat¬ 
ing  costs.”  If  this  argument  is  true-  ^ 
and  it  would  be  if  all  the  evening  vol-  * 
lime  were  shift  business— then  it  would 
be  a  valid  argument  against  night 
openings.  However,  this  is  seldom  the 
case.  Our  American  consumer,  with 
his  automobile,  is  free  to  shop  through 

a  wide  area.  In  every  city  there  is  a 
group  (though  of  different  relative 
importance  in  each  city)  of  consumers 
who  can  not  shop  in  downtown  stores 
because  of  their  hours.  They  will 
still  spend  the  better  part  of  their  in 
come  and  they,  together  with  others.  " 
make  the  volume  now  done  by  stores 
open  evenings  and  by  stores  in  neigh 
borhood  centers.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  all  the  business  now  done 
in  any  neighborhood  store  represents 
potential  business  to  the  downtown 
store.  The  existing  downtown  stores  - 
have  not  corralled  all  the  volume. 

If  this  objection  to  night  ofsenings 
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OVER  a  period  of  many  years,  Dennison  has 
developed  a  substantial  number  of  basic 
advancements  in  marking  room  equipment 
and  operation.  Chances  are  that  one  or  more 
of  these  convinced  you  that  Dennison  could 
help  solve  your  marking  room  problems. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  way  Dennison  Pinning 
Machines  cut  type-setttng  time  to  a  minimum 
because  the  operator  was  required  to  set  type 
only  once  for  a  two-part  control  ticket.  And 
now,  today’s  Dennison  Pinning  Machines 
print  up  to  nine  sizes  and  styles  of  tickets, 
even  two-part  and  three-part  control  tickets 
that  can  be  remarked — with  a  single  setting 
of  type.  This  feature  provides  an  obvious 


saving  in  time,  and  minimizes  the  chance 
of  improper  pricing  due  to  error,  as  well  as 
the  need  for  resetting  and  reproving  when 
errors  do  occur. 

Features  such  as  this  have  made,  and  are 
continuing  to  make  Dennison  Marking  Room 
Equipment  first  choice  where  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  counts  most. 

Although,  during  the  past  year,  we  dis¬ 
tributed  the  greatest  number  of  marking 
machines  in  our  history,  our  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  catch 
up  with  the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask  your 
continued  understanding  as  we  make  every 
effort  to  meet  your  requirements. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


were  true,  might  we  -not  ask:  “Why 
don’t  we  get  all  the  stores  in  town  to 
close  Saturdays  so  that  store  employ¬ 
ees  can  have  two-day  weekends?  It 
w'ould  make  our  planning  easier,  our 
help  and  ourselves  happier,  and  we 
w’ould  get  just  as  much  business.” 

4.  “You  cannot  solve  your  person¬ 
nel  problem.”  In  time  this  objection 
always  comes  up.  Usually  it  means  two 
things:  first,  the  objector  doesn’t  like 
the  idea  ol  working  nights;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  night  openings  represent  a  bi;> 
planning  job  and  the  objector  is  lazy. 
It  completely  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  function  of  management  is  to 
solve  problems  which  impede  the  de 
velopment  of  additional  profit.  If  the 
expectation  is  that  profits  will  be  good 


from  night  openings,  then  manage¬ 
ment  will  quickly  find  that  it  can 
solve  the  personnel  problem. 

5.  “This  will  just  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  unions.”  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  dangers  inherent  in  night  open¬ 
ings.  Unions,  as  well  as  many  mer¬ 
chants,  have  long  confused  the  cpies- 
tion  of  store  hours  and  the  work  week. 
Negotiation  on  store  hours  is  not 
properly  within  the  sphere  of  manage¬ 
ment-union  relations:  premiums  for 
work  after  certain  hours  or  on  certain 
days  is.  Every  major  union  in  the 
United  States  has  members  working 
i.'efore  9:00  or  10:00  a.m.  and  after 
5:00  or  6:00  p.m.  There  are  many 
unionized  retail  outlets  (gasoline  sta¬ 
tions,  super-markets,  drug  stores,  etc.) 


that  are  now  open  24  hours  a  day  I 
seven  days  a  week.  If  fear  of  union  f 
action  on  this  point  prevents  one 
group  of  retailers  from  properly  fill, 
ing  their  function  of  service  to  the 
consumer,  that  group  may  be  sure  that 
in  time  a  more  imaginative  and  ag¬ 
gressive  retailer  will  appear  who  will 
fill  this  need.  , 

The  retailer  should  ask  hiiuself; 
“Are  we  open  the  right  hours  during 
the  week  to  laermit  all  the  consumers 
we  seek  to  serve  to  shop  with  us  and 
become  our  customers?”  If  alter  im¬ 
partial  analysis,  he  can  answer  “Yes" 
—then  his  hours  are  satisfactory.  If  he 
cannot  reply  in  the  affirmative,  then 
a  careful  investigation  into  night 
openings  may  prove  very  profitable. 


How  Bad  Are  Your  Complaints?  {Continued  from  page  21) 


merchandising  executives.  Ihe  free 
and  active  discussion  by  the  tlelegates 
from  the  floor  emphasized  the  serious¬ 
ness  with  which  the  problem  is  cur¬ 
rently  viewed  by  large  and  small 
stores  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  first  day  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  mer¬ 
chandise  complaints,  involving  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  major  causes  covering 
the  responsibilities  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er  for  quality,  construction  and  work¬ 
manship;  the  store’s  responsibility  foi 
better  selection  and  more  informative 
labeling  and  selling,  and  the  custom¬ 
er’s  responsibility  for  better  selection, 
care  and  use  of  merchandise. 

The  program  of  the  second  day  at¬ 
tacked  first  the  service  causes  of  re¬ 
turns  and  complaints  for  which  the 
store  was  responsible,  involving  the 
problems  of  non-delivery,  overselling, 
damaged  merchandise,  improperly 
filled  orders  and  other  service  factors. 
The  closing  session  in  the  afternoon 
involved  the  discussion  of  basic  ad¬ 
justment  policies  and  procedures. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  a 
challenging^  talk  on  “Management’s 
Stake  in  Customer  Complaints”  pre¬ 
sented  by  Charles  G.  Nichols,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  I  he  G. 
M.  McKelvey  Co.  Pointing  out  that 
customer  complaints  are  the  baro¬ 
meter  of  retailing,  Mr.  Nichols  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  only  way  “goodwill” 
created  by  stores  can  be  accurately  de¬ 


termined  and  measured  is  through 
close  observation  of  the  number  and 
kinds  of  daily  complaints  received 
from  customers  and  the  manner  in 
w4iich  they  are  handled.  He  statetl 
that  expensewise  the  problem  of  re¬ 
turns  and  complaints  is  a  matter  of 
major  importance  to  all  stores,  requir¬ 
ing  the  attention  and  action  of  top 
management  straight  down  through 
the  organization. 

Dr.  Jules  Labarthe,  Jr.,  of  the  Mel¬ 
lon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  of  merchandise 
standards  and  customei  relations.  He 
stressed  the  increased  need  for  mer 
chandise  standards  to  assure  buyers 
of  adequate  selection  guides;  to  pro¬ 
vide  salespeople  with  maximum  mer¬ 
chandise  information,  and  to  assure 
the  customer  of  reasonably  good  serv¬ 
ice  so  that  she  may  know  when  she 
buys  that  colors  are  right,  that  dimen¬ 
sions  are  stable  with  respect  to  shrink¬ 
age  or  stretching,  that  yarns  will  not 
shift  or  slip,  and  that  sizes  are  reason¬ 
ably  dependable  and  accurate.  Such 
standards,  he  pointed  out,  are,  in 
effect,  measurements  or  descriptions 
under  which  the  garment  could  be 
projjerly  manufactured,  safely  bought 
by  the  store  and  accurately  sold  by 
sales  jxjople. 

Following  these  two  presentations, 
the  balance  of  the  conference  program 
was  handled  by  panel  discussions  sup¬ 


plemented  by  active  discussion  from  ' 
the  floor.  The  panels  were  composed  | 
of  store  managers,  merchandise  inana-  ) 
gers,  adjustment  managers  and  train¬ 
ing  representatives.  Merchandise  com¬ 
plaints  were  analyzed  according  to  the 
basic  nature  of  causes  of  the  com-  | 
plaint  and  according  to  what  could  be  1 
done  to  correct  them,  whether  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  rested  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  buyer,  store  service  or  cus¬ 
tomer.  Throughout,  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  remedial  action  that  had 
been  or  should  be  taken.  ' 

Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories  | 

Maximum  interest  was  naturally 
evidenced  in  complaints  affecting 
ready-to-wear  apparel  and  accessories. 
The  first  basic  cause  attacked  was  i 
fabric  complaints,  where  it  was  obvi-  t 
ous  that  shrinkage,  color  fastness,  fin-  \ 
ish  and  slippage  of  fibres  were  the  i 
chief  causes  emanating  from  p(X)i 
quality  and  inferior  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  manufacturers. 

Dr.  Labarthe  stated  that  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  complaints  currently  Ireing  ' 
tested  by  his  department,  45  per  cent 
were  attributable  to  the  inherent  poor 
quality  or  inferior  materials  comity 
from  the  manufacturer  as  against  55 
per  cent  of  complaints  involving  the 
question  of  serviceability  and  usage  by 
customei«s.  More  significant,  though, 
was  his  statement  that  the  complaints 
attributable  to  manufacturers’  failure 
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MUNSING  V/EAR 


KICKERNICK 


STRUTWEAR 


.1, 


Easy  as  A-B-C  in  any  buyer's  alphabet  is  the  I  that  s  Lingerie 


and  the  M  that  means  Minnesota!  They  go  together:  lingerie 


that  s  feminine  and  dainty,  beloved  of  ladies  everywhere 


...and  Minnesota,  home  of  Kickernick,  Munsingwear,  and 


Strutwear.  Here  in  one  state  these  three  great  manufac¬ 


turers  are  producing  knitted  and  woven  lingerie  that  fairly 


bubbles  with  fashion  appeal,  quality  and  saleability!  Make 


a  note. ..if  it's  lingerie  you're  hunting,  lingerie  that  women 


want  and  ask  for. ..better  come  to  the  Twin  Cities,  the 


heart  of  the  Minnesota  market!  There's  profit  here  in 


buying  for  sale  anywhere 


/  >1 
V  /f 

a 


This  comprehensive  market 
directory  avoiloble  on  re¬ 
quest.  Visit  our  association 
office  and  let  us  help  you 
shop  our  market. 

T.  G.  COOK 
Managing  Director 


FUHIONS 


lUuzenie  2>l{ud^ 

MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  •  DYCKMAN  HOTEL.  MINNEAPOLIS  2,  MINNESOTA 


stores 


are  largely  of  recent  origin,  within  the 
past  few  years. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  these  complaints  was  the  lack 
of  labeling  by  some  manufacturers 
.ind  inadequate  or  improper  labeling 
by  others.  It  was  observed,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  customers  generally  consid¬ 
ered  cotton  fabrics  to  be  washable  and 
that  while  most  of  them  were,  some, 
if  washed  under  improj>er  conditions 
or  dry-tumbled  too  long,  would  shrink 
appreciably  even  though  Sanforized. 
However,  customers  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  all  cotton  garments  can 
be  washed  easily  and  freely.  Stores 
therefore  must  accept  the  principle 
that  when  the  customer  comes  in  with 
a  complaint  of  shrinkage  on  such  mer- 
I'handise,  the  store  should  make  good 
regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
jiarticular  garment  was  washed. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  great 
many  garments  were  subject  to  fume 
fading,  no  matter  how  reputable  the 
manufacturer  might  be  or  how  he 
tried  to  control  the  problem,  and  that 
stores  should  face  the  issue  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  fume  fading  may  occur  and 
suggest  more  fully  than  now  how  it 
ran  be  minimized. 

Another  classic  example  mentioned 
was  the  high  style  water-repellent 
raincoat  which  in  effect  would  not 
withstand  a  hard  rain  and  frequently 
discharged  a  Bnish  stain,  damaging 
the  customer’s  dress.  Some  stores  have 
forced  the  return  of  this  merchandise 
on  manufacturers,  but  others  have 
<ontinued  to  sell  them  as  water-repel¬ 
lent  garments.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
kept  on  sale,  or  if  they  w'ere,  whether 
they  should  not  be  referred  to  or  lab¬ 
eled  as  something  other  than  raincoats 
if  the  customer  is  not  to  be  misin¬ 
formed. 

Another  headache  generally  re¬ 
ported  was  in  respect  to  umbrellas 
which  shed  a  colored  mist  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  dress  or  suit,  making  it  un¬ 
wearable. 

Other  causes  of  complaints  ana¬ 
lyzed  involve  the  matter  of  workman¬ 
ship,  continued  lack  of  standards  and 
sizes,  and  inferior  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings  which  were  not  color-fast  and 
<lid  not  stand  up  under  washing  or 
cleaning.  The  discussion  served  to 
dramatize  the  lack  of  proper  stand¬ 
ards,  the  fact  that  many  manufactur- 
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ers  themselves  did  not  know  the  quali¬ 
ty  or  limitations  of  their  merchandise, 
and  the  fact  that  labeling  by  manu¬ 
facturers  or  signs,  and  present  inform¬ 
ative  selling  by  the  store  did  not  prop¬ 
erly  appraise  the  customer  of  the  true 
character  of  the  merchandise. 

Furniture  and  Housefumishings 

The  panel  discussion  on  furniture, 
housefumishings  and  major  appli¬ 
ances  examined  such  basic  causes  of 
customer  complaints  and  adjustments 
as  inferior  construction  and  workman¬ 
ship;  overselling  by  and  delayed  deliv¬ 
eries  from  manufacturers;  inability  or 
slowness  of  manufacturers  in  furnish¬ 
ing  replacement  parts  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  general  serviceability  of  the 
merchandise.  Much  attention  was  paid 
to  mechanical  defects  in  major  appli¬ 
ances,  to  the  inadequacy  of  some  of 
the  new  materials  and  plastics  which 
were  inferior  for  the  purpose  intend¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  difficulty  of  prop¬ 
er  servicing  involving  installations  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  serv¬ 
ice  guarantees  and  shortage  of  replace¬ 
ment  parts. 

It  was  conceded  that  both  the  sup¬ 
ply  situation  and  the  quality  of  furni¬ 
ture  was  improving,  but  that  many 
major  appliances,  including  refrigera¬ 
tors,  stoves  and  ice  boxes  were  still  in 
short  supply,  and  that  manufacturers 
were  more  interested  in  keeping  the 
production  line  running  on  complet¬ 
ed  units  than  providing  replacement 
parts  either  to  the  store  or  directly  to 
the  customer. 

Service  Causes  of  Returns 

The  Wednesday  morning  panel 
concentrated  attention  on  the  return 
goods  problem  and  the  causes  for 
which  the  store  basically  is  responsi¬ 
ble.  Non-delivery  was  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  major  causes  for  customer 
dissatisfaction  and  return  and  in¬ 
volved  the  problem  of  over-selling, 
delayed  deliveries,  wrong  address  and 
failure  to  fill  special  orders.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  damaged  merchandise  result¬ 
ing  both  from  wrapping  and  packing 
procedures  within  the  store  and  from 
the  use  of  manufacturers’  prepacked 
merchandise  was  similarly  analyzed. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
increased  promotion  of  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  orders,  along  with  the  return  of 


1 


special  store-wide  or  departmental 
sales  promotion,  and  the  pressure  bt 
ing  placed  on  buyers  to  increase  ot 
maintain  sales  figures  all  contributed 
substantially  to  an  increase  in  returns 


I 


I 


Adjustment  Policies  and  Procedures  [ 

i 

The  closing  session  dealt  with  gen  | 
eral  adjustment  policies  and  proced  i 
ures.  With  respect  to  refund  |>oliciesJ 
it  was  generally  concetled  that  besi| 
store  practice  called  for  the  making  | 
of  cash  refunds  on  regular  customen'I 
purchases  rather  than  issuing  met 
chandise  credits.  Many  of  those  pits 
ent  believed  this  policy  to  be  sound 
on  gifts  as  well  when  the  merchandise 
was  identifiable  and  in  a  resaleable 
condition. 

Store  experience  with  so-called 
“non-returnable”  merchandise 
analyzed  but  it  was  generally  admit  I 
ted  that  if  the  customer  was  insistent  | 
about  returning  this  type  of  merchan  | 
dise,  it  was  accepted  and  proper  ad  j 
justment  made.  The  inconsistencies 
of  claiming  that  certain  merchandise' 
purchased  and  taken  home  by  the  cus 
tomer  could  not  be  returned  for  sani 
tary  reasons  when  the  same  merchan 
dise  could  be  tried  on  indiscriminate 
ly  in  the  store  was  branded  as  confus 
ing  to  customers  generally. 

It  was  the  consensus  that  the  typi 
ical  community  program  describing 
restrictions  on  the  return  of  merchan 
dise  was  not  too  effective  because  all 
stores  conceded  that  in  the  final  analy 
sis  adjustment  would  and  should  be 


made  to  the  customer  if  she  felt  she  i 


was  justified  in  requesting  the  return  ^ 
The  application  of  uniform  time  re 
strictions  within  which  merchandise 
must  be  returned  was  conceded  to 
have  at  least  the  helpful  effect  of  get 
ting  the  merchandise  back  sooner, 
even  though  it  did  not  in  itself  restrki 
or  avoid  the  return. 


General  Conclusions  Established 


The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  awl* 
sketchy  highlight  of  the  various  panel  g 
discussions  which  were  held.  They 
were  characterized  by  free  and  open 
discussion  from  the  floor.  The  ex 
change  of  store  experience  which  re 
suited  produced  many  ideas  and  sug 
gestions  both  for  the  reduction  and 
minimizing  of  returns  and  for  best 
accepted  procedure  in  handling  cus 
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toiner  complaints  and  adjustments. 

Out  of  these  discussions  came  some 
very  definite  conclusions  or  observa¬ 
tions  which  are  important  to  top  man¬ 
agement. 

1.  The  customer  is  “right.”  It  was 
generally  considered  that  regardless 
of  what  rules  and  restrictions  the  stores 
imposed,  or  the  degree  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  responsibility,  in  almost  all  cases 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  w’as  made  to 
the  customer. 

2.  The  substantial  majority  of  re¬ 
turns  and  complaints  are  not  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  customer’s  shopping  whims 
but  are  the  responsibility  of  either  the 
manufacturer  or  the  store. 

3.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  mer- 
(handising  standards  to  guide  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  store  buy¬ 
ers.  More  standards  and  more  testing 
are  badly  needed. 

4.  Buyers  frequently  failed  to  make 
known  to  the  manufacturer  the  causes 
of  merchandise  complaints  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers,  if  they  w'ere  given  detailed  in¬ 
formation  by  stores,  could  and  would 
take  greater  steps  to  prevent  such 
complaints  from  occurring. 

.5.  Manufacturers  themselves  fre- 
(jueutly  do  not  know  or  cannot  con¬ 
trol  the  quality  of  their  products  and 
pressure  needs  to  be  exerted  back 
down  the  line  from  the  retailer  to  the 
manufacturer,  to  the  dyer  or  convert¬ 
er  or  the  textile  mill, 

6.  There  is  a  need  for  better  label¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer 
and  more  informative  selling  on  the 
part  of  the  store. 

7.  Buyers  still  remain  the  basic 
source  of  proper  and  adequate  mer¬ 
chandise  information  for  the  sales¬ 
people,  and  are  the  ones  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  getting  it  across  to  them. 

8.  Customers  must  be  told  more 
fully  and  directly,  through  labels  anti 
through  informative  selling,  of  the 
limitations  of  the  merchandise— what 
it  is— what  it  will  do  and  how  to  take 
care  of  it. 

9.  Greater  use  can  and  should  be 
made  of  the  Adjustment  Department 
for  the  prevention  of  complaints. 
There  should  be  more  coordination 
between  the  Adjustment  Department 


and  merchandise  managers. 

10.  Returns  and  complaints  re¬ 
quire  the  direct  attention  and  action 
of  top  management  if  they  are  to  l)e 
constantly  minimized. 

Permanent  Advisory  Committee 

Those  attending  the  conference  re- 
(juested  the  Store  Management  Group 
to  make  this  Adjustment  Clinic  an  an¬ 
nual  affair  and  to  establish  within  its 
group  the  facilities  for  a  national  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  exjjerience 
on  the  problem.  .■Xs  a  result,  the  Store 
Management  Group  will  appoint 
promptly  a  irermanent  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  adjustment  managers  select¬ 
ed  on  a  geographical  basis.  The  duties 
of  this  committee  will  be  generally  to 
prompt  the  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion,  to  spot  current  trends  with  re¬ 
spect  to  customer  complaints  and  to 
develop  insofar  as  possible  standards 
of  adjustment  policies  and  procedures 
which  w'ould  help  guide  individual 
stores. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  problem  of 
merchandise  complaints  and  returns 
will  be  discussed  further  at  a  joint 
session  of  store  managers  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  merchandising  divisions  of  the 
Association  at  its  annual  convention 
in  New  York  next  january.  This  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  devoted  to  problems 
affecting  and  involving  top  manage¬ 


ment’s  ies|X)nsibility,  particularly 
applies  to  stores’  relations  with  thfitf 
market  resources. 

Action  Already  Taken  I 

The  conclusions  and  reconiinendj  I 
lions  resulting  from  this  clinic  havtf 
already  been  called  to  the  attention ol{ 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Readr  | 
to-VVear  Division  and  will  subsequent  ■ 
ly  Ire  taken  up  with  the  other  met  j 
chandising  divisions  of  the  .Vssotia 
tion.  This  problem  has  also  been  ana  I 
ly/ed  and  reviewed  with  the  .Associa  ^ 
lion’s  Vendor  Relations  Goinniittec 
and  action  has  already  been  taken  to 
call  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  toj 
the  attention  of  leading  national  asM>i 
(  iations  representing  various  inanu  i 
facturing  industries.  | 

It  is  a  problem  affecting  all  of  tht^ 
major  functional  divisions  within  a 
store.  It  requires  store-wide  action  il 
returns  are  to  be  kept  within  reason ■ 
able  bounds  and  gootl  rather  with! 
strained  relations  maintained  withj 
(  iistomers.  Through  concerted  action | 
in  the  market  and  in  the  store,  much 
can  be  done  to  control  the  probleml 
VVe  welcome  and  urge  memfjers  to  ad  3 
vise  the  Store  Management  Group  asP 
to  the  preventive  steps  they  currenthB 
take  and  find  effective  so  that  this  in^ 
formation  can  be  passed  on  to  thty 
membership  generally.  i 


New  Directions  in  Employee  Benefits 

(Continued  from  pa^e  33) 


(average  weekly  earnings  during  a 
prescribed  12  month  period). 

The  majority  of  contracts  require 
some  form  of  premium  pay  for  holi¬ 
days  worked,  most  usually  time  and 
one-half  for  hours  worked.  New  de¬ 
mands  seek  double  time  and  even 
triple  time  for  holiday  work. 

One  agreement  gives  holiday  pay  to 
employees  laid-oft  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  the  holiday;  and  unions 
are  asking  for  similar  benefits  else¬ 
where. 

SEVERANCE  PAY 

Should  employees  be  given  sever¬ 
ance  pay  upon  termination  of  service? 
Without  discussing  the  pros  and  cons, 
we  might  point  out  that  one  depart¬ 
ment  store  local  in  submitting  its  1948 
demands  sought  a  contract  clause 


which  would  not  only  grant  ow.^ 
week’s  severance  pay  for  each  year  ol: 
service,  but  would  also  pay  the  bene  5 
fit  “regardless  of  the  reason  for  ternrfi 
nation.” 

Retail  contracts  providing  for  seve; 
ance  pay,  and  a  majority  of  the  agree 
ments  do,  grant  the  Ijenefit  only  i' 
case  of  lay-off  or  reduction  in  forte 
Discharge  for  cause— inefficiency,  nii>^ 
conduct,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  ett 
—generally  disqualifies  employees.  In , 
some  instances  voluntary  resignation;' 
are  likewise  grounds  for  disqualifies 
tion;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  conirat!: 
permit  “notice  in  lieu”  of  severannf 

|>ay.  I 

Amounts  of  pay  vary  considerabl' ^ 
Several  agreements  grant  one  week' 
pay  regardless  of  years  of  servift 
(Continued  on  page  64)  k 
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Writes  RIX  WIlllTT, 
Controller  of 


Zone 


State 


with  the  elimination  of  all  duplication  and  confusion, 
have  resulted  in  a  61%  saving  in  our  Billing  Depart¬ 
ment. 


"For  your  information,  we  are  now  cycling  our  Budget 
Accounts,  which  enabled  us  to  transfer  five  people  to 
other  departments.  Furthermore,  because  Sundstrand  is 
so  fast,  this  extra  volume  will  easily  be  absorbed  by  the 
five  machines  originally  purchased." 

The  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  System  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  obtaining  the  outstanding  results  outlined  in 
Mr.  Willett’s  letter.  The  system  is  fully  described  in  the 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet.  Obtain  your  copy  by 
filling  in  the  coupon.  Mail  it  now! 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines 
.  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
Ona  Park  Avanue,  Naw  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  133  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  post  a  million  tickets 
each  Cycle  Date  to  more  than  5  million  Charge  Accounts 
in  more  than  1 30  Department  Stores  and  other  concerns. 


S-U8 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 
Accounting  Machine  Division 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet 
which  shows  how  this  modern  method  will  save  money 
in  our  Accounts  Receivable  Department. 

Name  and  Title . 

Store  .  . 

City . 


"When  we  decided  to  adopt  Cycle  Billing,  we  knew  it 
meant  practically  a  complete  switch  from  every  operation 
existing  in  our  Accounts  Receivable  Department.  Never¬ 
theless,  our  analysis  showed  that  the  switch  would  be 
very  worthwhile,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  see  our 
expectations  completely  fulfilled. 

"Some  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  us  from  our  Cycle 
Billing  Installation  are: 

Better  customer  service. 

Customer  complaints  reduced  substantially. 
Statements  mailed  on  schedule. 

Authorizing  direct  from  Ledger  Trays. 

Posting  direct  from  Ledger  Trays. 

Collecting  direct  from  Ledger  Trays. 

Only  3  Sundstrands  required,  instead  of  19  previous 
machines. 

Operator  training  problems  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Saving  in  floor  space. 

No  storage  space  required  for  Charge  Tickets,  etc. 
All  peak  loads  leveled  out. 

"The  above,  and  other  operating  advantages,  combined 


"...My  Billing  Department 
cut  operating  coats  61% 
with  SUNDSTRAND 

Siding  Machines 


hymd»dliitt60,poi)ttto$lymno/falty»l 
tarvkm  lo  a»  •mttrpritmg,  •v«r-grawM9  tommmity. 
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Most  liberal  contracts  grant  one 
week’s  severance  pay  for  each  year  of 
service.  A  customary  practice  is  to 
schedule  severance  benefits  based  on 
years  of  service,  and  often  such  clauses 
also  provide  for  maximum  benefits; 
one  such  schedule  gives  one  week  after 
one  year’s  service  and  an  additional 
week  for  each  two  years  of  service  over 
three  years,  with  a  maximum  of  eight 
weeks  of  severance  pay  after  15  years 
of  employment. 

Recently  arbitrator’s  awards  have 
favored  liberalization  of  severance  pay 
benefits.  One  store’s  agreement  with 
the  union  gave  severance  pay  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1  to  3  years’  service— 1  week’s  pay 
3  to  5  years’  service— 2  weeks’  pay 
Over  5  years’  service— 2  weeks’ 
pay  plus  an  additional  week 
for  each  year  of  service  be¬ 
yond  5  years. 

The  contract  provided  that  such  pay 
was  only  to  be  granted  in  case  of  lay¬ 
off  due  to  reduction  in  force.  In  1947 
an  arbitrator  held  that  employees 
with  five  or  more  years  of  service,  dis¬ 
charged  because  they  are  “incapable 
of  performing  their  duties,’’  should  be 
entitled  to  severance  allowances  under 
the  existing  plan.  And  in  1948,  an¬ 
other  arbitrator  extended  coverage  to 
include  severance  pay  for  employees 
whose  service  might  be  terminated 
after  10  years  of  employment  because 
of  ill  health. 

On  the  question  of  “vacation  pay  or 
severance  allowance,’’  the  typical  prac¬ 
tice  provides  for  paying  the  greater 
of  the  two,  but  not  both. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  FUNDS 

Such  programs  include  one  or  more 
of  the  following  benefits:  sickness,  ac¬ 
cident,  dismemberment,  medical  and 
surgical  care,  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance,  death  and  welfare  aid.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  almost  one  and  a  half  million 
unionized  workers,  covering  all  indus¬ 
try  lines,  are  covered  by  some  form  of 
health  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  practice  is  not  new  to  retailing, 
and  BLS  studies  have  revealed  that  a 
majority  of  the  department  stores  in 
the  U.  S.  have  voluntarily  provided 
some  form  of  such  benefits,  with  or 
without  employee  contributions.  In¬ 
surance  programs.  Mutual  Aid  Asso¬ 


ciations  and  individual  store  practices 
are  the  usual  methods  adopted. 

However,  negotiation  for  these  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  intensified  in  recent 
years  and  retailers  have  not  been 
neglected. 

A  typical  package— to  be  financed 
entirely  by  management— proposed  by 
a  union  for  all  employees  would  in¬ 
clude: 

Life  Insurance 
Accidental  Death  and 
Dismemberment 
Weekly  Sick  Benefits 
Daily  Hospital  Costs 
Surgical  Fees 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  will  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  by  industry  and  individual 
organization,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
it  would  average  from  two  per  cent  to 
four  per  cent  of  total  payroll,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  benefits  in¬ 
cluded.  The  unions  are  seeking  ex¬ 
pansion  of  such  programs  and,  in 
practically  all  instances,  wajit  employ¬ 
ers  to  pay  all  costs. 

One  recent  retail  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  annual  contribution  of 
three  per  cent  of  payroll  to  a  Welfare 
Fund  which  purchases  such  insurance 
as  it  can  afford.  Another  contract 
grants  $2.50  per  employee  per  month 
to  a  similar  fund.  In  other  instances 
stores  pay  directly  for  one  or  another 
type  of  coverage.  This  year  an  arbi¬ 
trator,  under  a  wage  reopening  award, 
directed  discontinuance  of  a  Mutual 
Aid  Association  and  ordered  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  assume  all  costs  (estimated 
at  43  cents  per  week  per  employee)  for 
the  following  program. 

Sick  Bene/its— Two-thirds  of  reg¬ 
ular  weekly  salary  (not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $40  per  week)  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  26  weeks  jjer  year; 
benefits  to  begin  after  five 
weeks  of  illness. 

Hospitalization— Allowance  of  $4 
per  day  for  eight  weeks  per  year 
with  one-half  regular  sick  bene¬ 
fits  during  hospitalization. 

Death  Benefits— Vwe  times  weekly 
salary  but  not  exceeding  $300. 

PENSION  PLANS 

Pension  or  retirement  plans  are  rel¬ 
atively  rare  in  labor  agreements;  but 
with  the  support  of  a  very  recent  de¬ 


cision  by  the  NLRB  (upheld  by  j 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals)  maj. 
ing  pension  programs  proper  subject} 
for  collective  bargaining,  the  unions 
will  press  the  demand  in  the  future 
While  retail  unions  may  still  be  un¬ 
familiar  w'ith  the  complicated  aspect}  O 
of  retirement  plans,  they  can  learn 
(juickly. 

High  turnover  groups  contribute 
materially  to  the  high  cost  of  })ensiom, 
and  many  plans  currently  in  effea  re 
strict  membership  to  employees  over 
30  with  three  or  more  years  of  service 
Others  will  not  admit  {personnel  over 
55  or  some  other  age.  Virtually  all 
existing  plans  give  management  the 
prerogative  to  retire  superannuaries 
after  age  65.  The  unions  oppose  these 
restrictions  as  much  as  they  do  plans 
ret|uiring  employee  contributions,  al 
though  demands  usually  contemplate 
off-setting  Social  Security  Irenefits 
against  minimum  payments  provided 
by  the  retirement  fund.  " 

A  retail  union  demand  this  year 
asked  for  a  pension  plan  to  provide 
$100  per  month  after  20  years  service 
or  at  age  55,  whichever  comes  lint 
That  closely  approximates  the  Lewis 
program  for  miners.  Demands  in  oth 
er  industries  seek  $100  to  $120  pet 
month,  and  the  United  Electrial 
Workers,  CIO,  want  a  plan  adjusted 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

OTHER  FRINGE  ISSUES 

The  guaranteed  annual  wage,  the 
guaranteed  work  week  and  guaran 
teed  basic  work  crews  are  included' 
among  the  most  recent  demands  intiu 
duced  by  unions.  Walter  Reutherand 
The  United  Automobile  Workers  art 
behind  the  guaranteed  work  week, 
which  would  entitle  an  employee  to  a 
full  w'eek’s  wage  if  he  reports  for  work 
on  Monday.  The  guaranteed  annual 
wage  and  the  “basic  crew’’  demand 
(recently  proposed  in  retail  negotia 
tions)  would  assume  job  security— the 
heart  of  the  labor  union  movement 
Each  is  a  rarity  in  all  industries,  but 
is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  union  pub¬ 
licity  and  may  be  expected  to  appear 
and  reappear  in  future  negotiations. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  fringe 
patterns  in  collective  bargaining  to 
day.  New  features  may  be  expected  in 
the  future  and  it  is  vitally  important 
that  all  retailers  watch  these  develop 
ments  closely. 
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‘pneumatic 
TUBE  SYSTEM 


Centralizes  all  sales  transactions 


AT  ONE  MAIN  DESK! 


Only  Lamson  Tubes  Give 
You  ALL  These  Advantages! 


All  cosh  taUt  or*  iripl*-ch«ck«dl  First  by  the 
sales-person  making  the  sale,  next  by  the 
central  desk  operator  and  again  by  the  sales¬ 
person  who  returns  the  change. 


Any  number  of  salespersons  can  use  a  dit> 
patch  tubel  Unlike  individual  cash  units,  Lamson 
Tubes  quickly  accommodate  any  number  of 
salespeople  without  waiting. ..without  confusion. 


Cash  handled  by  trained  cashiers  onlyl  Charges 
ore  authorized  by  trained  clerks.  Errors  in  cash 
and  charging  are  reduced  to  on  absolute 
minimum. 


AH  cash  quickly  banked  at  night!  lamson  Tubes 
eliminote  the  time-consuming  chore  of  picking 
up  cash  at  all  the  counters  .  .  .  and  re-dis¬ 
tributing  it  in  the  morning. 


Average  saie  completed  in  30  seconds  I  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  speed  of  lamson  Tubes  assures  faster 
service  and  greater  customer  satisfaction. 


Two  more  of  America’s  newest  stores  are  equipped  with  Lamson 
Tubes.  Bullock’s  in  Pasadena  and  I.  Magnin’s  in  San  Francisco. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 
Read  how  Lamson  Tubes  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  store! 


Oftkos  in  prtncipol  cHios 


Diagnosis  Now  or  Post  Mortem  Later?  {Continued  from  page  29) 


Congress  we  are  approached  by  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  faced  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  succession.  They’ve  run  every¬ 
thing  successfully  by  themselves  for 
|>erhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
have  given  no  thought  to  who  will 
take  up  where  they  leave  off.  It  often 
happens  the  second  generation  reflects 
no  interest  in  the  parent’s  business. 

Specialization  in  buying,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  personnel  training,  control 
and  general  management  gives  your 
alert  competitors  a  decided  advantage. 

It  is  true  that  you  cannot  always 
afford  specialists.  But  where  you  have 
experienced  substantial  growth  you 
will  find  that  the  cost  of  a  specialist 
will  be  more  than  earned  in  higher 
profits  and  improved  management. 
For  the  smaller  stores  that  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  the  services  of  tech¬ 
nicians,  there  is  the  management  con¬ 
sultant,  there  is  the  local  banker  and 
there  is  the  trade  association  which 
stands  ready  to  help  you  in  every'  op¬ 
eration  of  your  store. 

Hobby  management  will  likely  as 
not  give  lip  service  to  any  real  expense 
reduction  program.  It  is  typical  of 
human  nature  to  carry  over  into  busi¬ 
ness  the  extravagance  of  one’s  person¬ 
al  life,  especially  where  there  is  no 
countercheck  on  one’s  business  judg¬ 
ment  or  one’s  business  conimitinents. 
Everyone  likes  to  spend  money  and  to 
expand  his  sphere  of  influence.  With¬ 
out  a  sound  system  of  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  in  your  store  you  cannot  be  too 
optimistic  about  budgeting  and  ex¬ 
pense  administration. 

You  Need  Record  Control 

At  some  point  in  the  growth  of  a 
store,  mental  management  is  inade¬ 
quate.  I  refer  to  the  store  principal 
who  makes  a  practice  of  keeping  all 
of  the  figures  in  his  head  and  the  data 
on  operations  to  himself.  .\n  extreme 
case  of  this  type  is  the  merchant  who 
felt  that  there  was  no  need  for  any 
record-keeping  system  or  device  except 
a  nail  in  the  wall.  He  said,  “When  1 
buy  something  and  get  a  bill  for  it  1 
hang  the  bill  on  the  nail.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  when  1  pay  my  bills  and 
the  nail  is  empty,  I  know  that  every- 
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thing  in  the  store  is  mine.  That  is  all 
I  care  about.’’  Most  of  you  will  agree 
with  me,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
good  way  to  prepare  a  store  for  rough 
weather  or  to  operate  a  business. 
The  more  usual  version  of  this  type 
is  the  merchant  who  dislikes  figures 
and  only  sees  an  operating  statement 
when  he  has  to  grab  his  hat  and  run 
down  to  see  the  banker  for  a  new  loan. 

It  is  hardly  a  wonder  that  the  banker 
does  not  understand  his  problem  and 
is  unwilling  to  make  a  commitment. 

A  successful  merchant  with  40  years 
behind  him  said  to  me  only  the  other 
day,  “I  never  made  a  dime  until  1 
knew  what  I  w’as  doing— put  in  an  in¬ 
ventory  system  and  charted  my  course 
before  going  to  the  market  to  buy.” 
More  merchants  would  benefit  from 
this  experience  if  they  could  only  In- 
made  to  see  the  light. 

Far  too  many  stores  which  have 
grown  into  substantial  businesses  in 
the  past  five  years  still  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  retail  inventory  system.  Thes 
have  no  adequate  unit  control  device. 

By  and  large  the  smaller  retailer 
knows  his  customer,  his  needs  and  his 
buying  patterns.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that  many  merchants  follow 
hand  to  mouth  buying  without  too 
much  thought  to  balanced  stock  and 
changing  consumer  tlemanil.  This 
leads  to  stale  stock  and  high  mark- 
downs.  Planned  buying  and  group 
buying  can  reduce  your  merchandise 
costs  and  improve  the  gross  margin. 
The  H)47  statistics  on  gross  margin 
|jer  cent  to  gross  sales  for  stores  in  the 
5500,000  to  51.fl0fl.000  volume  group 
show  percentages  ranging  from  a  low 
of  22%  to  a  high  of  40.2%  with  the 
median  figure  .S4.8%.  In  which  class 
are  you?  .\re  your  markdowns  large? 
Is  your  inventory  flexible?  Do  you 
plan  your  purchases  from  your  past 
performance— from  facts  revealed  by 
historical  unit  records? 

Too  frequently  the  attitude  of  the 
small  retailer  is  that  an  inventory  con¬ 
trol  method  is  too  much  bother,  too 
much  detail.  He  accepts  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  easier  to  carry  a  big 
stock  and  to  take  markdowns.  He 
goes  to  market  to  purchase  boys’ 


clothes  through  “feel”  rather  than 
with  “facts.”  You  ask  him  how  his 
financing  is  and  he  will  say,  “I  an; 
overstocked.”  In  other  words  his 
o|}en-to-buy  is  frozen  and  his  liquidm 
threatened.  You  have  heard  the  met 
chant  boast  that  the  success  of  his 
business  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  keep  any  figures.  Often  this  is  the 
case  until  the  hunch  plays  him  dirt). 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  some 
small  stores  in  the  half  million  to  a 
million  dollar  sales  volume  group  re¬ 
ported  for  1947  a  64%  increase  in  the 
closing  inventory,  while  the  typial 
store  had  an  increase  of  only  8%. 

.As  basic  to  your  operations  as  the 
retail  inventory  method  is  the  need 
for  adoption  of  uniform  accounting 
procedures.  Without  this  uniformity 
in  expense  classification,  you  cannot 
speak  a  common  management  Ian 
guage.  You  deprive  yourself  of  the 
advantage  that  comes  from  the  ex 
change  of  operating  statistics  such  a> 
are  published  by  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress  and  which  for  many  years  now 
have  been  the  accepted  yardsticks  ol 
efficient  retail  management.  It  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  small  retailers  to  declare 
that  only  4%— 40  out  of  a  KKM)- 
NRDGA  members  in  the  51.000,000 
and  under  volume  group  contribute 
data  to  the  Departmental  Merchandis-  , 
ing  and  Operating  Results.  Fewer  still 
'ontribute  to  the  quarterly  operatinH 
expense  and  profit  surveys  of  the  0)n- 
trollers’  Congress.  As  long  as  this  con¬ 
dition  exists,  small  store  owners  every¬ 
where  deprive  themselves  of  a  man¬ 
agement  tool  that  is  widely  applied 
by  their  alert  competitors  to  test  per¬ 
formance  and  to  detect  waste  and  ixxrr 
merchandising  results. 

Fhe  lack  of  operating  data  on 
smaller  stores  makes  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
such  as  banking,  manufacturing  and 
government  to  fully  appreciate  small 
store  financial  and  operating  prob¬ 
lems.  Without  a  uniform  accounting 
system  you  and  your  trade  are  behind 
iron  curtains— you’re  in  a  blackout! 

If  you  are  operating  under  “menul 
management”  with  inadequate  rec¬ 
ords  and  with  antiquated  systems,  you 
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CRHA5E0 

SAL^S 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

66S0  S.  CICERO  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  38,  ILLINOIS 


SEE  HOW  YOU  CAN  BUILD  BUSINESS 


AND  GOOD  WILL  WITH  THE 

KELLOGG  CREDIT  AUTHORIZING  SYSTEM 


Vtow  of  Mm  KRIOOG  CioMM  An- 
HMrifliii  SYSTIM  In  Action.  CaU» 
front  vnriotN  Mc|fttincntt  ora  ooto* 
moMcoNy  connoctoM  to  pra|Mr  craMM 
ooHioriioc* 


Syttom  con  bo  odoptoM  to  yoor 
nccdi  fram  10  to  400  ilnoc. 
ixtromoly  tlmplo  to  Install,  ox- 
pond  or  ckongo.  Rogvirot  vory 
lilMo  tpoco  in  tho  crodM  offico. 


2.  Cradil  oulhoriiar  chcckt  cutlemw’t 
record  .  .  .  authoriiot  crodil  by  (im¬ 
ply  pr(((ing  a  buHen  lo  oporolo  por- 
fererter  unit  by  romolo  control,  punch¬ 
ing  (olot  (lip.  Ilf  chorgo  it  not  in 
ordor,  coll  may  bo  automatically 
trantforrod  lo  tho  rofor  flio.l 


1 .  Clerh  diolt  numbor  of  credit 
aulhoriior  handling  account, 
plocot  talot  (lip  in  porforalor 
unit  attached  to  the  telophono. 


3.  Entire  trontaction  lokot  only  (ocondt 
and  a  pleated  cutlomor  it  on  her 


"e»p>0«">"«  hurt 

ilote.  _ _ 


The  Kellogg  System  builds  satisfied  customers — for  there’s 
less  waiting  time  per  sale.  It  cuts  costs — fewer  credit  employees 
are  needed  than  with  conventional  systems.  "Charge  and  take" 
sales  are  encouraged,  reducing  your  delivery  costs.  It  increases 
sales — your  sales  people  can  spend  more  time  selling.  It  con¬ 
stantly  works  to  build  customer  good  will. 


(  Continued  from  page  6fi) 
are  not  going  to  get  very  far  in  con¬ 
trolling  exjienses.  This  may  be  the 
reason  why  some  stores  in  the  under 
SI  million  dollar  group  reported  ex¬ 
penses  of  39.3%  for  the  6  months  end¬ 
ed  July  31,  1948,  whereas  the  typical 
figure  was  31.4%. 

You  Need  Financial  Management 

Small  businesses  have  no  available 
source  for  equity  financing.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  smaller  stores  must  rely  upon 
short  term  financing.  Today  this 
problem  requires  planning  and  con¬ 
trol.  The  high  level  of  prices  necessi¬ 
tates  a  larger  working  capital.  With  a 
slow  turnover  and  frozen  storks,  it  is 
very  easy  to  impair  your  financial  jxjsi- 
tion.  Recent  revisions  in  the  reserve 
requirements  of  Federal  Re.serve 
Banks  are  designed  to  make  short 
term  bank  credit  less  flexible. 

Furthermore,  with  the  restrictions 
on  capital  accumulations  under  Sec¬ 
tion  102,  and  continued  high  taxes, 
the  soundness  of  your  business  re¬ 
quires  sound  financial  planning  for 
both  the  short  range  and  the  long 
range.  Your  working  capital  liquidity 


is  your  insurance  against  retail  mor¬ 
tality. 

Have  you  considered  Lifo  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  to  defer  the  payment  of  high 
taxes  to  a  period  of  lower  prices  and 
less  stringency  on  your  working  capi¬ 
tal?  Informed  opinion  would  say  that 
1948  is  not  a  time  to  adopt  Lifo,  or 
the  last-in-first-out  method  of  inven¬ 
tory  valuation  for  the  determination 
of  your  taxable  iticome.  However, 
have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the 
Lifo  retroactivity  program  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  of  the  NRDGA?  It 
is  our  contention  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  de¬ 
prived  many  retailers  of  the  right  to 
elect  this  favorable  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  taxable  income  during  a  peri¬ 
od  of  marked  inflation  and  high 
profits  taxes. 

We  seek  to  correct  this  inequitable 
tax  discrimination.  We  want  mer¬ 
chants  to  be  able  to  elect  to  recompute 
their  taxes  retroactively  to  1941.  Lifo, 
if  adopted  in  the  right  year,. can  level 
out  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  profits 
and  conserve  working  capital  in  peri¬ 
ods  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  bene¬ 
fits  ol  Lifo  are  not  for  the  larger 


THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING  {Continued  from  page  48) 


Benjamin  J.  Timoner  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Stern  Bros.,  New  York.  Mr.  Timoner 
is  merchandise  manager  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  basement,  a  vice  president  and  a 
member  of  the  store’s  management 
board. 

Arthur  C.  Kaufrnann,  executive  head 
of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  was 
selected  by  the  Philadelphia  Men’s 
Apparel  Association  as  the  “Man  of 
the  Year.’’  At  a  celebration  held  in 
his  honor  in  Philadelphia’s  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  on  October  28,  Mr. 
Kaufrnann  accepted  the  award  before 
a  group  of  1,000  guests.  This  is  the 
third  annual  award  of  its  kind,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  .\ssociation  to  “the 
Philadelphian  who  by  his  efforts  has 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  local 
market  and  projected  its  influence  in¬ 
to  the  national  picture.’’  In  his  accept¬ 
ance  sjjeech,  Kaufrnann  stressed  the 
value  to  the  industry  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  “effort  by  everyone  in  the  men’s 
field  to  make  men  more  style-and- 
color-conscious.’’  He  said  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  men’s  wear  business  in  a  store 


must  be  handled  as  a  “separate”  entity 
demanding  a  personality  of  its  own. 
.\t  an  earlier  meeting  Marvin  .\. 
Black,  president  of  the  .Association, 
presented  Mr.  Kaufrnann  a  plaque  cit¬ 
ing  the  “Ten  Commandments  of  Re¬ 
tailing.” 

Robert  L.  Combs,  controller  of  the 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  named  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  succeeding  William  J.  Walters, 
who  has  retired.  Charles  S.  Neale  is 
the  new  secretary-treasurer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Floyd  F.  Goodhue  also  retired. 

Colin  Campbell  is  the  new  public¬ 
ity  director  at  the  Ernst  Kern  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  succeeding  Richard  G.  Barri- 
scale.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  }.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  Kern’s  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Robert  E.  Shannon  as 
general  superintendent.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  manager  of  Arnold  Constable’s 
branch  at  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Raymond  Paty  is  now  director 
of  public  relations  at  Rich’s,  Atlanta, 
and  also  executive  director  of  the  Rich 
Foundation. 


stores  only.  The  advantages  laxwisf 
are  proportional  to  the  inventories, 
your  tax  bracket,  and  the  inflation  in 
your  inventory.  The  Hutzler  Broth 
ers  case  sustained  the  right  of  all  tax  | 
payers  to  u.se  Lifo,  on  election.  A  briei 
word  of  caution:  l.ifo  works  both 
ways  ami  the  tlecision  to  adopt  it  must 
be  solely  yours  after  a  careful  studv 
of  all  the  facts.  But  don’t  sleep  on 
your  Lifo  rights.  Your  alert  competi 
tors  haven’t. 


y 
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Get  More  for  Your  Exfxense  Dollar 
It  is  very  fortunate  that  store  man 
agement  today  seeks  to  control  ex¬ 
penses  by  testing  the  productivity  oi 
the  expense  dollar.  This  new  think¬ 
ing  is  in  high  contrast  to  the  exfrense 
cutting  methods  of  the  1930-1934  era 
Progressive  store  management  today 
looks  to  the  importance  of  the  indi 
vidual  employee,  his  selection  and 
training.  Smaller  stores  have  much  to 
gain  from  the  personnel  practices  of 
some  of  their  larger  competitors.  Your 
manufacturer-supplier  places  on  the 
roatl  the  highest-priced  sales  execu 
tive  that  he  can  get  for  the  money.  His 
sales  representative  is  trained  and 
supervised.  .Are  not  your  salespeople 
equally  important  to  you?  Do  your 
employees  really  know  their  stock,  do 
they  understand  their  duties  and  are 
the  channels  of  communication  open 
to  them  for  the  expression  of  their 
suggestions  and  money  saving  ideas? 
Do  they  make  it  easy  for  the  custom 
er  to  buy?  If  not  there  are  large  ex 
pense  dollars  going  down  the  sewer. 

Dollar  productivity  has  been  given 
new  life  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Research  Committee  which  has  under 
taken  to  research  and  to  develop  pro¬ 
duction  and  cost  standards  for  all  non¬ 
selling  operations  of  our  stores.  It 
was  heartening  to  observe  in  our  re¬ 
cent  poll  of  store  principals  on  this 
project  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
small  stores  expressed  a  desire  to 
cooperate  and,  if  necessary,  to  set  up 
work  measuring  detail  units  in  their 
stores.  In  this  project  there  lies  an  j 
enormous  significance  and  implication 
of  cost  control,  effective  workload 
budgeting  and  the  development  of  in 
centives,  certain  to  influence  better 
store  personnel  production. 

There  Is  No  Riskless  Enterprise  f 
Small  business  has  been  the  victim  li 
of  more  well-wishing  politicians  and 
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When  II  s  A  Mailer  Of  Poinl... 
When  Il’s  A  Mailer  Of  Price... 
You  Can  Make  The  Sale  Wilh  An 

S^te/iStook 

FOVIVTAIM  PEM 
There’s  a  point  precisely 

right  for  every  customer  ••  •  |  \  3 

and  for  every  writing  ^  ^ 

job  •  •  •  a  fact  that  spells 
sales  all  year  long. 


7  TO  SELECT  OR  REPLACE 
. . .  HERE’S  ALL  YOV  DO 


”The  Right  Point  For  The  Way  Yon  Write' 


...,W 


Broad  Writing 


General  Writing . . 


Acconnting  •  •  • 


/ 


Posting...^  Q 


Bookkeeping  •  •  • 


Music.  •• 


Left-Handed  •  •  • 


Back-Hand.  ••  /  j 


Manifolding ...  w  Clerical  Work  .  .  . 


Shaded  ... 


Gregg  Shorthand ... 


Pitman 

Shorthand 
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“df)-goo(lers”  than  any  other  part  of 
our  society.  One  congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  follows  another  but  very 
little  constructive  action  is  taken.  It 
is  just  as  well.  When  the  risk  of  small 
business  is  removed,  it  will  lose  its 
vigor;  it  will  lose  its  initiative,  and 
one  of  the  last  steps  in  the  direction  of 
serfdom  will  have  been  taken.  The 
best  aids  to  small  business  must  come 
from  small  business  itself  in  the  way 
of  scientific  management  and  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  is  for  small  retailers  as  a  sec¬ 
tor  of  small  business  to  get  rid  of  their 
inferiority  complexes,  to  stop  com¬ 
plaining  about  competition,  inade¬ 
quacy  of  funds,  large  scale  advertising 
of  powerful  retailers— and  to  put  their 
own  house  in  order  now.  You  have 
been  blessed  with  seven  years  of  abun¬ 
dant  prosperity;  you  can  well  meet 
some  additional  costs  of  improved 
management. 

Externally,  you  should  begin  to  use 
the  facilities  already  established.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  your  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  your  local 
trade  associations— stand  ready  to  help 
you  in  many  ways  if  you  will  only 


Simplify  Billing 
tvith  piln'-a-record 

Efficiency  goes  up.  overhead  goes  down, 
and  customer  relations  improve  when  you 
do  your  billing  with  Film-a-record.  Just 
microfilm  sales  checks,  cash  receipts  and 
credit  slips-then  erKlose  them  with  simple, 
non-descriptive  bills.  You  save  billing  time, 
yet  maintain  a  master  record  on  microfilm. 
You  build  good  will  by  providing  customers 
with  original  unquestionable  records  of 
transactions.  And  you  save  over  98X  in 
filing  space. 

It’s  economical  and  easy  to  do  your 
billing  with  Film-a-record.  You  can  either 
buy  or  lease  this  modern  micro-filming 
machine.  Write  for  details.  Remington  Rand 
Inc.,  Photo  Records  Div.,  Room  182,  315 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 

FOtGKATtE  BUSINESS  EFfCKNCY-USE  PHOTOCRNKY 


come  and  make  use  of  their  resources. 
Within  the  NRDG.\,  your  own  na¬ 
tional  trade  association,  there  are  10 
groups  anxious  and  ready  to  provide 
you  with  every  technical  assistance, 
individual  counsel  and  research.  The 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  is  doing  an  outstanding  job 
under  the  unexcelled  leadership  of 
Len  Mongeon.  He  can  do  much  more 
to  help  you,  as  all  of  the  NRD(i.\  di¬ 
visions  can,  if  you  yourselves  will 
grasp  the  importance  of  the  services 
you  need  to  meet  the  competition  you 
fear  and  to  knock  down  the  barriers 
to  your  sustained  growth.  It  is  entire¬ 
ly  feasible  within  the  framework  of 
the  NRDGA,  either  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  or  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
to  develop  highly  valuable  tools  for 
small  store  management,  if  as  a  group 
you  will  cooperate  in  figure  exchanges 
and  research.  At  a  small  cost,  the  best 
advice  and  service  on  retail  manage¬ 
ment,  organization,  merchandising, 
financial  operations,  can  be  yours 
through  individual  consultants  oper¬ 
ating  out  of  the  NRDGA.  Our  con¬ 
stant  concern  is  how  we  can  prevail 
upon  the  members  to  use  the  many 


services  and  facilities  of  the  Associs! 
tion  to  the  betterment  of  their  sto«'  ; 
individual  operation,  exfiense  contro 
and  dollar  profits.  You  can  help  u  i 
and  yourself  by  effectively  using  vo;;  j 
association.  Your  success  is  our  $u( 
cess. 

Keep  Your  Business  Profitable 

Small  business  has  been  said  to  bt 
the  backbone  of  our  prosperity.  It 
essential  that  it  be  kept  profitable  a: 
a  bulwark  against  the  clamor  for  soda; 
reforms  and  government  controls  ai 
tain  to  arise  out  of  large  scale  busius , 
failures  and  unemployment.  This  i! ; 
your  responsibility  as  merchants  o 
our  American  system  and  way  of  lift  | 
Having  established  a  business  in  yo^i 
community,  you  have  a  primary  obii 
gation  to  keep  that  business  as  parto 
your  community  vigorous  and  strong 
In  a  true  sense,  your  store  is  no  loi^ 
just  a  store;  it  is  a  part  of  your  cim 
munity  and  a  part  of  our  country  ani| 
a  part  of  our  democracy.  Your  coirH 
munity  has  fostered  your  success.  Kee;  | 
your  store  profitable  with  progiessiv  s 
internal  management  and  you  sha  'l 
keep  your  community  free. 


38th  Annual  Convention 
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intense  controversy  at  this  time.  Con¬ 
trollers,  in  addition,  will  have  the  op- 
pjortunity  to  listen  to  experts  and 
themselves  discuss  retailing’s  financial 
future  at  a  special  meeting  on  store 
financing.  Expense  Control  is  another 
vital  subject  included  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Convention  agenda, 
as  is  the  subject  of  current  store  in¬ 
surance  problems. 

Merchandising  Sessions 

The  many  phases  of  merchandising 
and  the  problems  p>ertaining  to  each 
have  resulted  in  the  scheduling  of 
nine  meetings  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  meeting  planned 
for  merchandise  managers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  merchandising  operations  for 
1949. 

N  R  D  G  A  ’  s  Home  Furnishings 
Group  has  scheduled  two  meetings— 
the  first  on  furniture,  floor  coverings, 
and  fashions  in  home  furnishings,  and 
the  second  to  be  devoted  to  major  ap>- 


pliances  and  housewares,  tekvisiun 
and  radio.  The  increasing  activity  o 
the  Association’s  Men’s  and  Boy: 
Wear  Division  is  reflected  through 
three  meetings  relative  to  that  asp 
of  the  merchandising  field  at  whkl 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers  wil 
be  part  of  the  program.  A  luntheoi 
meeting  for  delegates  of  the  Men 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group  will  be  one  o 
the  highlights  of  the  Convention.  A 
always,  the  important  field  of  read' 
to-wear  occupies  a  dramatic  spot  ii 
Convention  plans,  with  the  inclusioi 
of  a  dinner  meeting  which  will  be 
followed  by  expert  analysis  of  the  nu 
ket  outlook,  fashion  trends,  and  hk; 
chandising  problems  in  the  leadv  tu 
wear  field. 

Piece  Goods  executives  will  be  ai 
forded  the  opportunity  to  hear  d? 
latest  data  on  the  outlook  for  ravon 
cottons,  and  woolens,  as  well  as  a  di 
cussion  on  fabric  serviceability  whic 
will  occur  at  a  Piece  Goods  niercha: 
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Please  send  me . copy  lies  I  of 


28th  Controllers*  Congress  YEARBOOK 
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All  New  York  Shipments  Add  2%  Sales  Tax — Make  All  Checks  Payable  to 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

100  West  31st  StTMt,  N«w  York  1.  N.  Y. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  MARCH  3.  1933,  and 
JULY  2,  1946,  OF  STORES;  published  month¬ 
ly;  at  New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1948. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Helen  K.  Mulhern,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she 
IS  the  Editor  of  STORES,  and  that  the  follow- ' 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Acts  of  August 
24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3, 
1933  and  July  2,  1946  (section  337.  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations)  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are : 


Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Editor, 
Helen  K.  Mulhern,  100  West  31st  Street,  New 
York;  Managing  Editor,  None;  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  None. 


2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stuck.  If 
nut  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Lew  Hahn,  Presiueni  and  'Ireasurer, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  bolder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  fur  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
apiiear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 

other  than  that  of  a  bona  tide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN, 

Editor,  Stoses. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 
day  of  September,  1948. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn,  Notary  Public.  Com¬ 
mission  expires  March  30,  1930. 


dising  session,  and  store  executives  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  operation  of  basement 
departments  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  a  special  meeting  has  been 
planned  for  their  edification. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  on  the 
agenda  of  Convention  merchandising 
meetings  is  one  pertaining  to  infant’s 
and  children’s  wear,  interest  concern¬ 
ing  which  is  already  at  a  high  point. 

Store  Management  and  Personnel 

Store  managers  and  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  find  that  special  Conven¬ 
tion  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
their  particular  fields  through  the 
planning  of  the  Association’s  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups. 
On  the  Convention’s  very  first  day  a 
special  showing  of  new  manufactur¬ 
ing  films  will  be  made,  and  from  that 
start  there  are  meetings  on  employ¬ 
ment  policies  and  procedures,  pier- 
sonnel  policies  and  practices,  manage¬ 
ment  tools  for  expense  reduction,  and 
current  training  techniques  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  store  managers. 
Meetings  will  be  held  on  storing,  han¬ 
dling,  and  delivering  of  merchandise, 
and  a  joint  session  with  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  will  take  up  merchan¬ 
dise  and  service  standards  and  custom¬ 
er  relations. 

No  small  part  of  the  Personnel 
Group’s  activities  is  devoted  to  the 
field  of  distributive  education,  on 
which  subject  a  special  meeting  will 
be  held  for  retailers  and  educators 
alike.  A  special  technique  session  for 
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121  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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distributive  education  personnel  a'  I 
appears  on  the  program.  f 

Smaller  Stores  1 

In  previous  years  the  Conventi  •  ^ 
meetings  of  NRDGA’s  Smaller  Sty  1] 
Division  have  always  been  outstar  | 
ing  and  the  sessions  planned  for  t‘  f 
1949  Convention  should  more  thal 
live  up  to  their  reputation.  T\vf 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  [.  1 
smaller  store  owners  and  their  av-L 
ciates.  The  first  will  afford  those  iJ 
attendance  the  chance  to  hear  of  m  f 
and  dynamic  ideas  that  build  pro^ 
able  sales  volume;  and  the  second  T 
always  one  of  the  Convention’s  im,  ; 
interesting  meetings— is  a  dinner  m 
sion  at  which  the  outlook  for  1949 
be  presented  by  speakers  well-verv. 
on  the  problem. 

Sales  Promotion— Credit  * 

In  addition  to  the  session  on  PuL!  ^ 
Relations  and  Visual  Merchandhli  * 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  tlf 
Asscxriation’s  Sales  Promotion  DivI 
sion  has  plans  for  meetings  of  pa* 
ticidar  interest  to  advertising  and  pi 
motion  executives.  They  incluug 
technical  discussions  on  newspaj):# 
advertising  and  one  meeting  whi-  i 
will  be  based  on  the  uses  of  din  * 
mail  and  mail  order  advertising. 

Declining  Collections  is  the  ch,  ' 
lenging  theme  of  a  meeting  to  be  he" ' 
by  the  Credit  Management  Divisidj’ 
In  it  the  collection  problem  will  ll 
approached  from  every  angle,  and  tlf 
best  minds  in  credit  will  offer  the ' 
solutions  to  the  various  problems  i ' 
the  field.  | 

To  attempt  a  description  of  tlij 
four-day,  interest-crammed  Conve  r 
tion  in  a  limited  space  such  as  this  ;1 
an  impos.sibility.  Those  of  you  wly 
have  attended  NRDGA  Annual  Co 
ventions  in  the  past  know  that  ihi 
are  always  “working  Conventions" 
Conventions  at  which  controversial  o 
tail  matters  are  openly  discussed  ar 
solved;  Conventions  from  which  del 
gates  return  to  their  stores  enligh- 
ened  and  prepared  to  attack  old  piol 
lems  with  a  new  viewpoint. 

For  all  those  who  attend,  this  38; 
Convention  will  offer  the  greatest 
all  opportunities  to  derive  the  ber  ij 
fits  to  be  had  from  the  best  thinking 
in  the  retail  world.  f 
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Reduce  Stock  Shortages 


Do  stock  shortages  cut  severely  into  the  profits  from  one  fertile  source— the  violation  of  store 
of  your  retail  organization?  rules.  By  enforcing  your  store  rules,  you  can 

Willmark  guarantees  that  the  proper  applica-  prevent  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  irregular- 
tion  of  the  Willmark  program  and  formula  will  ides  that  lead  to  losses. 

reduce  such  losses  to  a  minimum.  This  guarantee  The  Willmark  program  and  formula  makes 
is  based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  stock  short-  practical  enforcement  possible, 
age  problem  and  on  thirty-one  years  experience  For  more  information  on  reducing  stock  short- 
in  preventing  the  fundamental  causes.  ages  write  for  our  free  booklet  ’’Basic  Control 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty  basic  causes  of  Over  Inventory  Losses.” 
stock  shortages  revealed  that  they  stem  primarily 


Willmark  Sorvic*  Sytlam,  Inc. 

Educational  DapartmanI 
250  Watt  57lh  St.,  Now  York  19,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of 
your  booklet  entitled  “Basic  Control  Over  In¬ 
ventory  Losses.” 

Name . 

Company . 

Address . 

City . State . 

SM-11 


wtllmark 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Exacutive  Offices:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

32  Branch  Officos:  Availablo  In  ovory  city  in  Hit  UnMod  Statos 


Want  a  simple  solution  of  the  Sales  Tax  recording  problem? 


U 


Use  a  National  Itemizing  Cash  Register.  Let  the  instantaneous  and  automatic  accuracy  of  this 
modern  mechanized  method  of  cash-c'ontrol  and  record-keeping  replace  the  time-consuming 
uncertainties  of  hand-recordings. 

Even  where  sales  taxes  are  not  involved,  in  every  case  where  transactions  involve  two,  or  more, 
items,  the  National  Itemizing  Cash  Register  saves  time  and  pleases  customers. 

A.  fully  adequate,  modern  National  Cash  Register  System  —  with  enough  registers  to  cover 
every  vital  sales  point  —  permits  every  possible  moment  of  your  clerk’s  time  to  be  devoted  to  selling 
This  markedly  raises  efficiency  —  “20%  more  individual  transactions”  is  the  report  of  one 
well-known  department  store. 

Call  in  your  local  National  representative  today.  Have  him  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  your  needs  —  of  course,  without  cost  or  obligation.  Or,  write  to 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio.  Sales  and  Service  Offices 
in  over  400  cities. 


Q/f’SUonal 


